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RRRONEOUS OPINIONS ENTERTAINED BY ENGLISHMEN ON 
IRISH AFFAIRS.* 


IT is not easy, at a moment like this, to bring a calm mind to the 
dispassionate consideration of those momentous questions, in which 
are involved the welfare of the empire, and the happiness and free- 
dom of an ill-used and outraged people. The new Parliament has 
given a practical proof of the disregard in which justice, wisdom, 
and policy, are held by the majority of the national representatives, 
They have remained inaccessible to the progress of right thinking, 
and, in defiance of the warning voice of history—the eloquence of the 
purest and wisest statesmen of this and past ages, they have offered 
a grave legislative insult to one-third of his majesty’s subjects ;—they 
have said to an irritated, oppressed, and sanguine people, ‘* You have 
nothing to hope for but events that may paralyse and render impotent 
the faction, and the men, and the laws, that now perpetrate the mise- 
ries that madden you into desperation.” Unlike Festus, who pro- 
mised to listen to his suppliant at a more convenient time, though 
that time never came, the Imperial Parliament holds out no hope 
whatever that the Catholics may ever find redress. It will not grant 
their prayer ;—it has decided, that there is no necessity of inquiring 
into the truth of their allegations ;—it has shut the door of the consti- 
tution m their face. 

Nations resemble individuals in more features than one,—the 
greatest egotists are least deserving. England, we are told, is the 
eighth wonder of the world; and this has been repeated so often, 
that it has become, not only an article of the popular creed, but has 
received credence on the continent; yet few woe endure more prac- 
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tical tyranny than those of England; few nations, in Europe, are 
less enlightened on those questions in which are involved the happi- 
ness of mankind. Our game laws—our criminal code, are worthy of 
the most despotic kingdom of feudal times; but our intolerance is all 
our own, Spain and Portugal are exclusive; but even there—in no 
country, do we find one-third of the people persecuted for opinion ; 
and what are civil disabilities, on account of religion, but the worst— 
the most intolerable of persecutions? In vain the whole intelligence 
of the country advocates liberal sentiments—the just principles of civil 
equality; they are opposed—they are overwhelmed by Vandal num- 
bers, marshalled and tutored by the ministers of a church which 
designates itself ‘*‘ Reformed,” and which is, we are perpetually re- 
minded, the friend—the only one among Christians, of civil libert 
and popular rights; like Beza, it protests against the imputed intole- 
rance of the church of Rome, and tacitly—more than tacitly, advo- 
‘ates persecution for conscience sake. It is in vain for Protestants to 
deny this doctrine—to rebut this charge, while Catholics are ex- 
cluded from their just rights—their proper and natural station in the 
country, merely because they are Catholics,—because they will not 
swear that their religion is damnable and idolatrous. 

The late decision on the Catholic question has, we confess, filled 
us with melancholy, but not with despair. It was not possible to 
avoid being chagrined, at seeing reason, justice, and eloquence, de- 
feated in the most—it is supposed—enlightened assembly in the 
world, by prejudice, bigotry, and ignorance; it was humiliating to 
those, who, like us, proclaim the omnipotence of mind—of intellect, to 
see the cause which Canning advocated, and which Brougham and 
Plunkett defended, deteated by the no-arguments —the special 
pleading, of the Master of the Rolls, by the mere verbal assertions of 
Peel, and the frothy declamation of his brother-in-law, the Callistra- 
tus of Derry. But the truth is, argument or eloquence had nothing 
to do with the vote of the Commons ;—the question had been pre- 
judged ;—the members were pre-determined. Bigotry and ignorance, 
and the legislative Vandals, trruumphed; but was their victory complete? 
Does it not carry with it a conviction that emancipation must and will 
be granted—in time, it is hoped, to avert the consequence which might 
flow trom an insulting denial? Every thing persuades us that there 
is no cause to despair—nothing to damp the expectations of a speedy 
redress. ‘The intellect of the country is on the side of liberality—its 
brightness is no longer a fitful coruscation, but a steady body of men- 
tal brightness, consuming those whom it cannot enlighten. Those 
who would despair of its ultimate triumph, have attended to the facts 
of history with but little industry. ‘* In 1780,” says the eloquent 
and forcible author of the Letter to Viscount Milton, ‘‘ Lord George 
Gordon was tried for high treason, for the extravagance of his Pro- 
testantism.—1801, Mr. Pitt, in all the plenitude of his power, was 
unable to make good the undertakings by which he had brought 
about the Union.— In 1807, an administration was driven from office, 
because they had the courage to act with spirit and unanimity on this 
question. During this whole period there has been a party in the 
state stronger than the government, by the influence of which all con- 
cession has been negatived ; and, as long as the people emulated this 
section in their opposition, your lordship’s party could only entrench 
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yourselves in the great truths of which you had the keeping, in ex- 
pectation of better times. Those better times are, | think, now come. 
The great towns have ceased to be inflammatory on this question; 
and, out of thirteen cabinet ministers, seven are against, and six in 
favour of the claims. The ‘ graduates of the hustings’ will find 
their spell broken; and I think the day is not far distant, when it will 
be considered as absurd to call out ‘ No Popery,’ as it was com- 
fortable last June to hear ‘ No History’ given for an accompaniment. 
Still, however, the majority of the government perseveres in the con- 
tinuation of the disabilities, and the government patronage is disposed 
of, and the state machinery employed, with reference to exclusion. 
How far the liberal Tories should have come into these measures, and 
have converted their activity against the Catholics into nothing better 
than a speaking and voting alliance in their favour, is a question lL 
will not discuss. Much may be said on both sides. Though a more 
inexorable course might have brought on an earlier crisis, the thanks 
of the empire are due to them, for having so far disentangled them- 
selves from the old system. 

“The feature, however, that you have the most reason to rejoice 
at is, that the popular change is even greater than the ministerial de- 
sertion is epidemic upon the enemy. His best troops are mutinous, 
Wherever there is a love of liberty, however nascent — wherever 
there is strong English sense, however Oxfordized—itf that man is 
under forty, the ‘ No Popery’ offices will not insure him. He is 
sent into the House of Commons with the memory of Dr. Duigenan 
for his model, and the exhortations of a few constituents to be ‘ very 
Protestant.’ For a session, perhaps, like Cwsar’s wife he is beyond 
suspicion ; the talisman has nearly all its power; the committee have 
more than half their influence, when, in an evil hour, Mr. Canning 
speaks, This leads him to suspect, that others may understand the 
world as well as his own Gamaliels. Then he hears Mr. Brougham ; 
and, somehow or other, this makes him think, that there may be 
sense out of an ascendancy club; till, getting on from worse to worse, 
not merely moving, but leaping into heresies, the monstrous idea oc- 
curs, that Lords Eldon and Liverpool do not monopolize all modern 
wisdom, but have left a little for Mr. Plunkett and Lord Lansdown. 
So he becomes a convert. The genius of his country’s cause has ap- 
peared to him unobscured, and without a veil. He forgets his pledges 
to oppress—he gives up his sureties to be intolerant; and may the 
cause of Ireland and of England ever thus see her ranks recruited by 
the triumphs of the understanding—not tempting, but convincing— 
not calling for their blind support, but making itself worthy of being 
supported. 

‘‘ IT do not exaggerate when I say, that nearly every instance of a 
change has been from them to us; indeed, I know of no instances to 
the contrary, except where reward has been so close a consequence 
on conversion, as to leave doubts how far the tongue is an index to 
the mind. It has been proved too, that, in the House of Lords, the 
support of the Catholics varies universally with the age of the peers. 
The old are, to a man, almost against it—the middle-aged more 
equally divided, but among the young our strength lies. All this tends 
to show the wonderful change that has taken place in the public 
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mind. Twenty years ago, on the early discussion of the subject, almost 
all, but strong thinkers and a few — men, were in the negative. 
The long existence of disabilities had connected the idea of civil 
tyranny and Catholicism; from long habit, exclusion was considered 
part and parcel of our system, and those only who thought atresh 
perceived the fallacy. The constitution of England is free, and in its 
spirit breathes | freedom. The disabilities originated under a par- 
ticular pressure of events, and are an exception to the spirit of our 
system; yet, as many persons are more enamoured of deformities than 
beauty, so there are not wanting those who take the exception for the 
rule, and, unworthy of our freedom, cling to our intolerance where- 
ever they can find it. But as soon as this conjunction of ideas 
was found to be more nominal than real,—when the master spirits of 
the day had pioneered away prejudices, and opened afresh the ave- 
nues of thought, then the world began to contemplate the disabilities, 
not with the eyes of men contemporaneous with the causes, but with 
modern feelings. There was a great deal to be unlearnt: the mists of 
prejudice had become so strong as scarcely to be seen through; we 
had got so accustomed to live in cobwebs, as to take alarm at their 
removal, and, like him of London to whom fogs are dear, we enjoyed 
and did not quarrel with our twilight. But thanks to truth, and to the 
able men who have discovered and developed it, a new order of 
things has arisen, and if the object still remains only in the distance, 
without our having yet attained it, the greatest point is gained ; for we 
have cleared away obstructions, we have macadamized the road, and 
our course is now as simple and as irrepressible as the descent of a 
river is to the sea.” 

The proceedings of the no-popery faction during the last twelve- 
months justify these consolatory conclusions. Instead of meeting 
the people in public—instead of openly avowing their hostility, they, 
the getters-up of petitions, have had recourse to intrigue, to decep- 
tion, to hole-and-corner conclaves. We do not recollect a single 
meeting in public convened tor this purpose ;—the parsons knew it 
would not be endured ;—they knew, at least, that it would be in- 
terrupted ;—they knew that John Bull’s good sense, and manly inde- 
pendence, would defeat their interested machinations, if he were af- 
forded the opportunity, and accordingly they resorted to trick ;—they 
deceived the legislature by the multiplicity of petitions: but to these 
there was, indeed, a paucity of signatures—there was, after all, a 
beggarly account of intolerants. For once, however, the invidious 
scheme has succeeded—a mighty show of opposition was deceitfully 
got up—but will this do at another ime? Will not their weakness 
be seen through? And then what is to shield them from public 
contempt—from public indignation? In Ireland the same drama was 
played by the Orangemen; and Lord Farnham, the new apostle of 
Paddy’s land, did not think his dignity compromised by practising 
the lesson taught him by the veriest bigots in the community: he 
sent forward a petition as the petition of sqme place—one of his 
three-cornered fields, we believe—and, proh pudor! attached to it the 
signature of “* Farnham!” 

That this ‘* weak invention of the enemy” betrays the progress of 
ene cause, and the rapid decline of the other, is, we think, too ob- 
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vious to be questioned. But still care must be taken, in Eng- 
land, where the battle must be fought, that the field of action shall be 
as little encumbered as possible—that the public shall imbibe right 
notions on Irish affairs—and that they shall not be misled by erro- 
neous opinions respecting Irish grievances. Mr. Canning was cer- 
tainly misinformed when he intimated the unpopularity of the mea- 
sure of emancipation, though we willingly admit that there is an 
apathy—a lamentable one—in England, regarding the Catholic ques- 
tion, but at the same time a sensitive and laudable desire to see the 
evils which afflict Ireland removed. This anomaly—highly injurious 
to the cause of the Catholics, and which has begotten indifference in 
England to their great question Is SOLELY ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE 
IMPOLITIC AND ERRONEOUS VIEWS TAKEN OF IRISH AFFAIRS BY 
THE FRIENDS AND ADVOCATES OF EMANCIPATION ! 

Two years ago, on commencing our labours, we besought the peo- 
le of Lreland to forego their common topic—IRISH MISERY; we 
called upon them to take a more manly attitude—to cease supply- 
ing their enemies with invectives against their country, and argu-. 
ments against their claims, and not to be deceiving themselves and 
misinforming foreigners. We told them that the evil which goaded 
them to madness was a want of civil rights; and that, though suf- 
fering under many grievances, they were not a whit more mi- 
serable or distressed than the other nations of Europe. Knowing 
that this doctrine was in direct opposition to received notions—to 
popular prejudices, we adduced our arguments—we advanced our 
facts. We did more: we laid before our readers the condition of the 
peasantry in every state of Europe, and demonstrated the truth of 
our allegations. We have been, we admit, but partially successful ; 
the Catholic leaders drew arguments and facts* from our pages, but 
they profited little on this most important point: they continued to 
exaggerate the miseries of Ireland, and to defeat the very object for 
which they were so sincerely and so earnestly contending—they were 
furnishing their enemies with very potent reasons for denying the be- 
neficent tendency of Catholic emancipation. From these state- 
ments, so erroneously made, proceed that baleful indifference in Eng- 
land to Emancipation, and that unfortunate success which the ex- 
clusionists have so recently obtained. 

“The evils,’ says the Courier, ‘‘ which afflict the sister kingdom, 
spring not from a want of Catholic emancipation. ‘To improve her 
condition she must be lifted from poverty and ignorance, and these 
can only be secured (he means removed) by repressing that tendency 
to outrage which forbids the capitalist to venture on [rish ground, and 
the annihilation of that frantic and brutal intolerance which rejects 
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* To which they were exceedingly welcome, though they did so without 
acknow ledgment, A man’s mind, being the pr xiuce of labour, is as much his 
property as the fields he cultivates; and, therefore, he should not be deprived of 
the fruits of either, without receiving an equivalent. This éruth, we hope, will 
hot be lost upon the conductors of the provincial press, no more than on some of 
our friends in the Catholic Association. Not long since, Mr. O'Connell defeated 
the Rev. Mr. Daly, by facts drawn from our pages, a8 was evident from the 
inaccuracy of his reference, and the letter which subsequently went the rounds of 
ihe newspapers, denving his statement. 
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even the benefits of proffered knowledge in connection with English 
or Protestant association.” * 

THIS IS THE OPINION OF NINETY-NINE OUT OF EVERY HUN- 
DRED MEN IN ENGLAND; and this opinion ts ¢orrect: and the con- 
clusion which is drawn from it, unfavourable to the Catholic Claims, 
is natural, if the statements and opinions of the Catholics themselves, 
respecting the condition of the peasantry, and the causes to which 
they attribute that condition, be founded in fact ! 

It has been asserted in Scotland, repeated in England, echoed in 
Ireland from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, cheered in the 
Catholic, Association, and solemnly averred in St. Stephen’s, that 
there are two things, above all others, which Ireland wants—and 
which two things only can make her people tranquil and prosperous— 
namely, the introduction of capital, and the return of absent proprie- 
tors. In this the friends and enemies of emancipation are agreed— 
to the want of these two things ALL the grievances of Ireland are 
attributed. Considerable difference, however, continues to be 
entertained respecting the cause and the remedy. Some attribute 
the absence of landlords and capital to Catholic disabilities, while 
others maintain, and justly too, that the granting of emancipation 
would not occasion the return or introduction of either. The truth 
is, the dispute resembles the doubts of the Academicians in the reign 
of James I., who, in accordance with the wish of his majesty, were 
gravely deliberating on the subtle query, “ Why are fish dead 
heavier than fish alive?” It never struck them that there was a ne- 
cessity of ascertaining the truth of the premises—philosophy, and 
experiment, and reason, and argument, were exhausted betore they 
bethought them of a pair of scales! 

It never strikes the Catholics themselves—it never occurs to their 
advocates—it never is supposed by their opponents—that Ireland 
has more capital already than she knows how to make use of; and 
that, after all, absenteeism may not be quite so mischievous as Is ge- 
nerally imagined. 

Now we assert, without the fear of contradiction, that this is really 
the case; nay, more, that the forced introduction of capital, and the re- 
turn of the absentees, would be the greatest misfortune that could be- 


fal the people of Ireland, with the single exception of the re-enact- 
ment of the penal laws. 


We do not make this assertion hastily. We are prepared to prove 


-—-to demonstrate it; and we beg the reader will do us the justice to 
observe, that we use plain legitimate argument in defence of our 
proposition, Appeals to popular prejudice and national feeling, is 
the resort of empty declaimers; and some good men have misled 
themselves and others by having recourse to such a mode of advo- 
cating measures in themselves essentially mischievous, though con- 
sidered for the moment, by the people, as identified with their rights 
and happiness. 

Those who assert—and they are numerous—that capital is much 
wanted in Ireland, take two things for granted : first, that all the ca- 
pital in Lreland is employed, and found inadequate; and, secondly, 
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* Courter, March 8, 1827. 
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that new capital could be employed advantageously, that is, with 
profit to the capitalist. Both these facts stand in need of proof ; 
they are not founded in truth. 

So far from all the capital in Ireland being employed, it is well 
known that it is being every day invested in the English funds. An 
intelligent merchant of Dublin, not many months since, asserted, at 
a public meeting—and he was not contradicted—that within his 
knowledge SEVERAL MILLIONS of Irish capital have been so dis- 
posed of, during the two last years! But there is not a less conclu- 
sive method of negativing the question: wherever capital is deficient, 
there are large profits; are profits greater in Ireland than in Eng- 
land? Every one who knows any thing of commerce is prepared 
to answer “‘ No.” Consequently, there is as much capital in Ireland 
as can be employed ; while there is no great inducement for an English 
capitalist to speculate on the other side of the channel. The whole 
error lies in the popular notion, that operatives are paid worse in 
Ireland than in England; the reverse is the case :* and none but 
operatives, comparatively speaking, are useful to a manufacturer. 
‘The weavers of Lancashire are certainly paid as low wages as Irish 
weavers possibly could subsist upon; and, what is of great import- 
ance, in this consideration,—there are thousands of operatives in 
England who are eager to work at starving prices, and cannot pro- 
cure employment. And this has been the case, with the exception of 
short intervals, for the last fourteen years. 

This metancholy fact proves two things: first, that the English 
capitalists have no pecuniary inducement to transfer their manufac- 
tures to Ireland; and, secondly, that the existence of capital—su- 
perabundunt capital—does not, per se, secure ample employment for 
the people. 

We have heard, until our ears have ached with listening, about 
the anxiety felt by merchants, by the diurnal visitors to the Royal 
Exchange, for the success of the Catholic question; nay, some have 
sworn to the fact, while an argument, constantly in the mouth of the 
advocates of emancipation is, that the disturbed state of the country 
prevents the influx of English money. But all this is extremely silly ; 
itis worse than childishness. The merchants of "Change Alley donot al- 
low the phantom of Ireland, or the ghost of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, to haunt their slumbers; they have other dreams—golden ones 
—and it would be doing injustice to their speculative chivalry to 
suppose, that they have been deterred by Captain Rock, when they 
have not shrunk from the Turk inthe Morea, nor from the Spaniard 
in Peru. Their millions have been sent to Greece and South Ame- 
rica, though both these countries were, at the moment, a prey to 
civil war. Is it rational, then, to suppose that occasional outrages in 
Munster have prevented them from making commercial experiments 
in Ireland? The plain truth of the matter is, there was not, in [re- 
land, even a chance of high profits. The English merchants know full 
well that property is as secure in Ireland as in any other country ; 
they give a practical proof of this belief by their confidence in Irish 
merchants and traders. Did capital yield a profit of three per cent. 
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* See the evidence of Anglo-Irish manufacturers, in the Report of the Com- 
Missivn ers of Revenue Inquiry. 
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more in Kilkenny than in Manchester, you would have half the ma- 
nufactures of Lancashire crossing the channel before this day twelve- 
months, even though emancipation were not granted. 

But would the introduction of ten or twenty millions of capital 
serve Ireland in her present circumstances? In what way could it 
be employed? In the production of manufactures? Impossible. 
Men will not employ their money unless with a view of reaping a 

rofit; and there are now more goods produced than can find a mar- 
Letoations yield a reasonable rate of interest*for the sums expended 
on them. Vent, and not capital, is wanted. Resident manufac- 
turers have, at this moment, more money than they can profitably 
employ. Monopolists could not create a market—they would not 
enable the people toconsume. What, then, could be done with the 
suddenly imported wealth? Would it be invested in agriculture? 
—and, if so, would it create employment? Would it not, in fact, 
increase the number of the unemployed? Would it not add to ex- 
isting distress ¢ 

A sudden influx of wealth has ever proved destructive of the in- 
terest and happiness of the poor. We have shown the when and 
where in a former article ;* and to prove, in the present case, that it 
would be the destruction of the Irish peasantry, it 1s only necessary 
to observe two things: first, that existing distress is found in the 
greatest abundance in towns; and, secondly, that the man who has 
got a bit of ground is, comparatively, happy and independent. He 
is at least better off than the man who has got none. 

N ow, in case of a sudden accession to the capital of Ireland, a large 
portion, if not the whole, of the amount of the increase, would run into 
agricultural channels; it could not be otherwise employed: and it 
is well known that capital is generally applied to land on a large 
scale, and this, in the present instance, would unquestionably be the 
ease. What would be the consequence? Farms would be conso- 
lidated and amplified. The peasantry would be driven into towns 
to increase the too extensive misery; and the market for labour 
would be overstocked; for the domain which, in the hands of poor 
men, would feed and employ three hundred persons, would afford 
subsistence to not more than twenty. In spite of expenditure on im- 
provements, and the introduction of new systems, this would undoubt- 
edly be the case. Would this English or Scottish plan promote na- 
tional happiness? View its effects where it has been in practice. 

The os To introduction of capital, therefore, into Ireland, could 
be of no utility—it would produce mischief. In fact, it is not wanted. 
No doubt the people are greatly distressed; are miserable : but dis- 
tress and misery are not peculiar to Ireland, whatever well-meaning 
individuals may say; both exist now in England and Scotland, cer- 
tainly not less severe or less deplorable. Consequently, distress in 
Ireland does not necessarily flow from the absence of those things— 
capital and landlords, to which mistaken men have attributed them. 

In saying this, we trust no one will accuse us of a want of sensi- 
bility for the sufferings and privations of the Irish poor. It is be- 
cause we wish to see these removed, that we have endeavoured to 
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disabuse them respecting the cause, in the hope that we shall thereby 
make the remedy more obvious. 

We have argued this question of capital in reference to those nar- 
row principles on which unintormed minds are in the habit of regard- 
ing it, without taking into consideration the intimate connexion and 
reciprocal interests which now subsist between all parts of the em- 

ire. The truth is, a single additional loom cannot be put to work 
in Lancashire without proving equally as beneficial to Ireland as to 
England.* Ignorant of this very obvious faet, the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews, and after them a host of talkers and scribblers, 
have loudly called for some provision against the immigration of Lrish 
operatives. We should—though opposed to it on principle—have 
no objection to such an enactment, conscious that it could do nei- 
ther good norharm. In fact, it might be favourable to the Irish 
artisans ; for they would then be quite sure of obtaining that employ- 
ment at home, which they are now compelled, in some measure, to 
travel for. Let the Irish spinners and weavers do what they ought to 
do—work for somewhat less wagest at home than they do abroad, 
and they will not want work, if work is to be had in the empire.t 
Manufacturers in England look out for cheap methods of fabri- 
cating commodities, or, in other words, for augmenting their profits. 
For this purpose they encourage improvements in machinery, and for 
this purpose they send the cotton spun in Manchester to be wove in 
Belfast. If people would inquire a little into facts like these, they 
would be able to speak with more accuracy on international ques- 
tions. English operatives, it is very true, are badly paid, and not 
half of them employed; but their case would not be a whit better if 
the revenue officers had orders to prohibit the landing of illicit Paddys 
on the quays of Liverpool, Holyhead, and Bristol. The miseries of 
the poor are owing neither to superabundant population, nor to the 
immigration of Irishmen; but solely and exclusively to that vile com- 
mercial code bequeathed us by the wisdom of our ancestors, Go- 
vernments, in taking the interests of individuals under their protec- 
tion, provided amply for long years of national suffering. 

Having now shown that an accession to the capital of Ireland 
would do no good, and might do mischief, we proceed to notice the 
subject of absenteeism. 

It is not necessary for us here to enter upon the debatable ground 
whether an Irish landlord, spending his income at Florence or 
Rome,§ does or does not injure the interests of his native country. 
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* See an article on the “Trade and Manufactures of Ireland,” in the former 
series of this work, Vol. I. p. 241. 

+ The rate of wages at home may be too small. That, to be sure, is a lamentable 
case: but, still the relative pricesof provisions would render it just as beneficial to 
the Irish operative to do that for ninepence in Ireland, for which he obtains one 
shilling in England. Marts, such as Mr. Home is endeavouring to establish in 
Dublin, and the diffusion of existing capital, would do more good to the Irish 
poor, than a thousand and one commercial laws, and millions of capital. 

t See the evidence of Mr. Willan, and the other Irish manufacturers, before the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry. 3 

§ There is twenty times more English than [rish money spent on the Continent. 
Ergo, if absenteeism be an evil, England suffers more from its effects than Ireland, 
But, the truth is, if it be an evil, both nations suffer alike. 
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That is not the present question; but whether an Irish landlord, 
spending his income in Bath or London, is or is not contributing 
to the interests of his country equally as if he were a resident in Dub- 
lin, or on his hereditary domain; because, the fact is, nine-tenths of 
the Irish absentees reside in England. We have formerly proved 
the affirmative of this question,* and shall not now repeat our argu- 
ments. The reasoning was certainly of an abstract nature, and, 
therefore, the less satisfactory, though not the less true; a practical 
view of the subject will, however, lead to precisely the same conclu- 
sion. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that three millions is the utmost amount 
spent by non-resident Lrish proprietors. Let us suppose that, on an 
average, each absentee spends four thousand pounds; and this will 
give us two hundred and fifty, as the number of absentees. Sup- 
pose, then, that every one of these returned; that they spent the 
three millions at home which is now spent abroad ; and supposing that 
nothing foreign was used which could be fabricated at home, and 
how many would the spending of this sum give constant employ- 
ment to? Why, not to a thousand operatives, independent of do- 
mestic servants. A large portion of a gentleman’s income is, gene- 
rally, spent in foreign luxuries. Wines, brandies, teas, sugars, and 
other palatable materials, in addition to the raw material used in ar- 
ticles of dress and furniture, would run away with at least two- 
thirds of their incomes; and, when we deduct for food, which 1s 
grown just as well in their absence, a very inconsiderable sum will 
remain, out of the annual three millions, to pay labourers. But, re- 
collect, even this is but a supposition. A thousand additional ope- 
ratives would not be employed in consequence of the return of the 
absentees! Would there be even a single dozen? We hardly 
think there would be a solitary one ! 

Much misconception exists on this head; people forget that the 
rapid intercourse between the two kingdoms now may be said to 
annihilate space, and that even the resident gentry of Ireland are 
NOW clothed in silks and stuffs—in cloths and cottons, for the most 
part manufactured in England! Would the absentees do otherwise? 
would they not still wear tine coats and shawls? would not their 
return be marked by a larger importation of English fancy articles ! 
Unquestionably it would; for, to tell the truth, we have no depen- 
dence upon patriotism when opposed by interest and fashion. We 
are sorry for it, but facts force the conclusion upon us; and, in all 
conscience, we could not expect a greater love of country from lords 
and ladies than from Irish democrats and Irish tradesmen. God 
help the Insh public, they are sadly gulled, not intentionally, but 
through ignorance, by those who undertake, occasionally, to direct 
and advise them. There is not, in the whole thirty-two counties, a 
man who loves Ireland, in the abstract, better than our friend, Diek 
Ronayne, the radical premier of Cork. Yet, strange to say, this 
patriot, whose mind has grown plethoric from feeding on Cobbett’s eru- 
dition, is actually clothed from head to foot, with the exception of his 
shirt, in English manufacture! His ample posteriors are decently 
covered in kerseymere spun and wove in Y orkshire, and whoever saw 
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him gesticulate, when addressing his fellow-subjects—no, no, his 
fellow-slaves, and did not recognise in his coat good west-countr 

cloth. This may appear strange—but, stranger still, the whole dress 
was cut out and sewed by London tailors, In justice to a worthy 
tradesman, we must inform our Cork friends, who may admire the 
fashion of Dick’s inexpressibles, that the fabricator is Mr. William 
Corbett, of 13, Macclesfield Street, Soho, Westminster! ! 

Now would any rational man expect more patriotism from an an- 
cient dowager than from Dick Ronayne ? What hope, therefore, that 
the return of absentees would promote Irish manufactures? But we 
are far from finding fault with Mr. Ronayne’s taste. We say, again, 
that it matters nothing whether cloth is woven in England or Lreland,* 
under existing circumstances, for both have precisely the same mar- 
ket; but, should English journalists succeed in raising a cry against 
Irish immigration, then, perhaps, we shall turn another leaf. 

We think it must be quite obvious from the foregoing facts, that 
there can be no rational expectation of national improvement from the 
return of the absentees; we are prepared to show, that such an event 
would aggravate the existing distress. But first let us examine one 
or two assertions constantly in the mouth of those in and out of parlia- 
ment, who attribute all the evils of Ireland to the absence of her 
aristocracy, who are, at the same time, complimented with many fine 
expressive epithets. 

First, they say, it would promote tranquillity among the peasantry, 
and, next, the improvement of their condition. We deny the truth of 
both assertions; and we shall adduce facts to show, that they are 
erroneous. Disturbance has ever been most alarming and most con- 
stant in those places where resident gentry have been most numerous. 
This needs proofs ; here they are, taken from the evidence of witnesses 
examined before the Select Committee on the Disturbed Districts, 
in 1824: | 

“ Are there more resident gentry in Cork than in Tipperary? That is no clue 
at all to trace the disturbances, for the disturbances in Cork prevailed in the part 
that is most thickly inhabited by gentlemen; I judge of that by the number of 
magistrates I had attending at Mallow; it extended from thence to Limerick, and 
it raged about Doneraile and Mallow, and yet that part, I conceive, is as thickly 
inhabited with gentry as any other part. 


‘There have been no disturbances in the county of Cork for many years, till 
this latterone? No. 

“ Was not the part of the county of Cork that was the least inhabited by gen- 
try the quietest? I conceive that the western part has been nearly quite tranquil. 

“* Did you ever see any part of Ireland in which there was a more numerous 
gentry than immediately about Doneraile, and the disturbed parts in that neigh- 
bourhood? No.”— Evidence of Mr. Blacker, king's counsel, and administrator of 
the Insurrection Act. 

“ You are acquainted with the state of the south-western part of the county of 
Cork? Iam, in some degree. 

“What is the comparison you have instituted between the neighbourhood of 
Mallow and Doneraile, and the south-western part of the county of Cork, so far 
as relates to the residence of the gentry? I should say that there are more resident 
gentry immediately about Doneraile and Mallow, than there are in any part I 
can mention, of the district alluded to. 
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* To prevent misconception, we beg again to refer the. reader to the article on 
the «* Trade and Manufactures of Ireland.” 
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“ Are you aware, whether there have been many insurrectionary offences 
tried, or many special sessions held in the south-western baronies of the county of 
Cork? None, I believe; there was one held in Bandon, I think, which is not far 
from Cork, and which, by a division that has been lately made of the county, is 
included in that western district. 

‘In the vicinity of Doneraile, are not the houses of the gentry so near as half 
a mile, or a mile, to each other? They are.”"—Mr. Becher’s ( M. P.) Evidence. 

‘« Is not the neighbourhood of Mallow, where there were most disturbances, re- 
markable for a large body of resident gentry, and of resident magistrates? Yes. 

“ The western nies of the county of Cork are not particularly remarkable 
for the same circumstance? Not near so many. 

«« Are not the western parts of the county of Cork entirely without the assis- 
tance and advantage of any resident gentry? Ido not know; but believe several 
gentlemen reside there.”—Sergeant Lloyd's Evidence. 


Respecting Limerick, we meet the following : 


‘« Are you acquainted with the situation of the people in the neighbourhood of 
Kildimo? No. 

“* Have you had many cases under the Insurrection Act, from either that place 
or the vicinity? Several. 

“« Are you aware, that in the neighbourhood of Kildimo there are or are nota 
considerable number of resident gentry? I believe there are in the neighbourhood, 
or not very remote from it.”’---Counsellor Blackburne’s Evidence. 


We come now to the county of Clare: 


“‘ Which of the two is most disturbed, the western baronies in which there are 
few resident gentry, or Tullagh or Bunratty, in which there are many? The most 
disturbed parts of Clare, latterly, has been Tullagh and Bunratty. 

** In which do you conceive the population to be the greatest, in the western 
baronies, which are now peaceable, or in the baronies of Tullagh and Bunratty, 
which you conceive to be in a state of the greatest disturbance? I think there is 
more population in the west."--- Major Warburton’s Evidence. 


This last fact compels us to step out of our record for a minute or 
two, to expose another erroneous opinion generally entertained res- 
pecting population and disturbance. The Emigration Committee and 
the Edinburgh Review attribute distress and rebellion in Ireland to 
superabundaut population and poverty. Now, where the population 
is dense, there has seldom been disturbance; and, what's more, the 
very poor have never been foremost—have never been active in local 
insurrection. We shall explain the reason by and by; at present we 
shall adduce proofs, from the REPORT already quoted, of the truth of 
the preceding observations : 


**Can you speak as to the sentiments of the better and middle ranks of farmers 
in the county of Limerick, with respect to the continuance of the Insurrection 
Act? I cannot; if I were to form an opinion, I should say that several of them 
have felt an interest in those disturbances, and that their immunity from the pay- 
ment of rent during the disturbances, was an advantage they felt they derived 
from them. I recollect particularly a case, in which a farmer of opulence had 
screened and protected two men charged with murder; and they were discovered 
under a bed upon which his wife and daughter were lying to conceal them. I 
recollect another instance, in which a farmer came forward, to prosecute a man 
upon a charge of delivering a threatening message; and the cross-examination of 
this man by the prisoner himself, went to show that the farmer brought forward 
the charge under a belief that the prisoner, who knew his secrets, would betray 
him, and bring him to justice for some insurrectionary offences, unless he was 
beforehand with him."---Counsellor Blackburne’s Evidence. 


“Ta your personal experience of the administration of the Insurrection Act, 
have you found that the disturbanees were confined to the lower orders, or did 
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{hey extend to another description above them; and, in case they did extend to 
another description above them, can you state what description of persons? I 
SHOULD THINK THAT THE VERY LOWEST LABOURING CLASS WERE NOT SO 
ACTIVE IN IT, AS THE SMALL LANDHOLDERS, 

« Are there many of that description in the county of Limerick? Yes. 

« Of the description of farmers, as distinguished from the description of persons 
who hold land in very small quantities? I think there are various classes of them. 

«Is there a large body of farmers holding from ten acres of land upwards? 
Yes, there are; I should say from twenty to fifty or seventy acres; Iam sure there 
is a large body of people of that description.’’--- Counsellor Blackburne’s Evidence. 

«« Have, in any cases, those disturbances extended to the class of persons which 
are called landowners? I believe that landowners, and persons above all want, 
did at first lend their countenance to those ‘isturbances, and that they had not 
any objection to pull down the upper classes, "put that as soon as they discovered 
that their own fate was involved, they were ay)xi2us to retrace their steps. 

«‘ You do not consider the disturbances ay’ écafined to the lowest class of peo- 
“tem The disturbances would not have broken out among the better description, 

ut having broken out amongst the lower class, the better description did not 

array themselves together to put them down. 

“ Have you known any person of respectability in any manner concerned in 
those disturbances? Not of the highest class; not of the class of gentry. 

«‘ Persons of great respectability? I have known persons who have been re- 
puted to have property to the amount of 1001. and of 2001. a-year. 

“ Concerned? Concerned and transported.”---Counsellor Blacker’s Evidence. 


And the same witness gives the following evidence respecting un- 
lawful assemblies : 


« An instance of such assemblies occurred in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Cork, where information happened to be given, in consequence of a keeper who 
was put upon some corn that had been distrained, receiving intelligence from a 
friend of his who was to be of an attacking party, to beg of him not to be in the 
way on a particular night, for that something would happen; and he was after- 
wards told by his friend, there would be an attack upon him that night; he gave 
information to the person who had distrained: the consequence was, that a magis- 
trate went out with a party of military: knowing the place of rendezvous, they 
lay in wait, and succeeded in taking fourteen of the party; notwithstanding that, 
in another direction upon the same farm, whilst they were occupied in taking up 
those men that were coming, the keepers were attacked, severely wounded and 
beaten into a house; the result was, that the party took up fourteen of them ; and 
it appeared on evidence at the trial, that a party amounting to fifty, or sixty, or 
seventy people, had, from all quarters, to the distance of seven, eight, or ten 
miles, come to that place of pullaivein,; and after the fourteen men of this part 
had heen taken up, carts and cars arrived for the purpose of carrying away all 
the corn; in that case, those fourteen men were prosecuted under the Insurrection 
Act for being out at night, and they were convicted; it turned out, on inquiry, 
that those men were really men, many of them of most excellent character in the 
country and situation in life, and mercy was extended to a great numbet of 
them ; the only person who was not pardoned, was the person who was interested 
in bringing them together, the man whose corn was distrained.” 


In this, we have a complete cue to the cause of local commotions. 
They all originate, not with the poor, but with their betters; and are 
the result of rustic combinations to keep down the price of land, and 
the amount of tithe. During the war, when prices were high, we had 
disturbances: and on the return of peace, when prices had fallen, we 
had disturbances also! The cause of each was different; the object 
was the same. In the first instance, it was to prevent the consolida- 
tion of farms; and, in the second, to prevent the tenant from being 
ejected. 

We wonder how any man who ever travelled through the south, 
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though in a postchaise, could attribute local insurrections to the suf- 
ferings of the poor. The labouring population, it is true, generally 
joined in them; and why? Because a cruel—a vile administration 
of the laws has begot in the people a hereditary and powerful abhor- 
rence to legal authorities; and this feeling disposes them, on all oc- 
casions, to unite readily in obstructing the administration of justice, 
and in aiding the progress of disattection, however vague and unde- 
fined the plan may be. This may appear strong language: we shall 
therefore once more fortify ourselves behind authorities : 


‘¢ Is there any general feeling of disgrace attached to a person having been con- 
victed under the Insurrection Act”.--I do not know whether I can answer that 
question precisely ; but I know th yhose that are convicted under the Insurrection 
Act, do not feel themselves pu.a, {on a level with those persons who are con- 
victed of offences of another ki. © which they receive the same punishment. 

«* Is there not the same distinction in other cases which have occurred on trials 
for insurrectionary offences, that the criminal does not feel himself to be equally 
guilty with other persons sentenced for other offences ?---Certainly. 

« You do not think that it is always thought disgraceful by the [rish peasants ? 
---NO, CERTAINLY ; SOME OF THEM, WHO ARE CONVICTED, THINK THEM- 


SELVES HEROES AND PATRIOTS.”---Counsellor Blacker’s Evidence before the 
Select Committee. 


Why do they consider themselves heroes and patriots? Is it not 
because the popular opinion among them is, that the laws are their 
enemy; and that, in resisting them, they act meritoriously? And 
while this notion, this feeling, continues, it is in vain to expect a 
peaceable submission to the constituted authorities, —a loyal attach- 
ment to the constitution. Capital or residents can effect nothing, 
until the government gives a practical and obvious proof of their wil- 
lingness to promote the happiness of Ireland. The moment this is 
done, opinion undergoes a tacitand complete revolution. ‘The moment 
Mr. O'Connell obtains a seat in St. Stephen’s, the poorest peasant in 
the kingdom will feel that laws sanctioned by the presence of men 
identified with themselves in religious belief, and national liking, 
must be enacted for his benefit; and that it will be his duty, as well 
as his interest, to obey such statutes. Emancipation, therefore, is 
the one-thing needful; though it were followed by no alteration in 
the circumstances of the country: accompaniments might still tend 
to diffuse happiness; but, without the concession of the Catholic 
claims, no measures under heaven can prevent periodical returns of 
outrage, whenever circumstances superinduce them. Give the poor 
man confidence inthe laws, and you secure the fidelity of the wealthy : 
at present, by persisting in estranging him from his duty, you Commit 
him to the guidance of his own passions, and the domination of the de- 
signing and interested. 

Could the residence of the whole of the Irish proprietors obviate 
the circumstances alluded to? If the gentry now resident, have ex- 
cited nothing but loathing, hatred, and detestation,* what reason have 





* The following extracts, from the Evidence before the Select Committee, be. 


fore alluded to, will show in what estimation the resident landlords are held by 
their tenantry :--- 


** Have not the gentry of the country suffe 


: a red much in consequence, by being 
obliged to remain in-doors after dark ? 


---Certainly ; some gentlemen's houses are 
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we to suppose that the return of absentees would beget good will, 
and respect, and reverence? Would they not, on the contrary, ag- 
gravate the causes to outrage—increase the number of the miserable? 

We have already taken the number of absentees at two hundred 
and fifty; and, supposing these to return, it is not probable that they 
would continue idle: they wsuld betake themselves to some employ- 
ment; they would turn actual agriculturists. Mountains and bogs 
would not answer them; they would set themselves down upon their 
own estates, upon the lands already cultivated by the peasantry. Two 
hundred and fifty farms would therefore be wanted ; and, as the absen- 
tees have, necessarily, the means of practising improvements, and 
trying experiments, a small area would not answer for carrying on the 
operations of new systems of husbandry. _ Some, as in England, would 
occupy five thousand, some two thousand acres; but take them on an 
average of one thousand acres to each farm, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres would be required. Six Scotchmen, and about a 
dozen Irish labourers, would be as much as each cultivator would 
require: and does any one imagine that this would benefit Ireland ? 
At present there is, on an average, twenty acres of land in that 
country to each family; and, at six to a family, sEVEN THOUSAND 
THREE HUNDRED persons would be sent to the road-—would be dis- 
inherited, to make room for the landlord’s new improvenents: while a 
thousand Scotchmen would be imported; and, perhaps, twice that 
number of Irishmen retained as day labourers ! 

We may be told, that these proceedings would give an impulse to 
industry, and that the disinherited tenantry would find employment 
elsewhere. But where? We have already shown that this could not 
be the case; and that the residence of all who are now absent, would 
have the effect only of increasing the consumption of English goods 
in Ireland, and diminishing them, in the same proportion, in England. 
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dark all day almost; all the houses were barricadoed in some part of the house ; 

the barricadoes being necessarily of a heavy description, it is inconvenient to move 

them ; in some houses, they had but one sitting-room in the house, where the light 

was admissible at all in the day-time, and not all the windows even of that room ; 

~ barricadoes, which were bullet proof, were, of course, of a considerable 
lickness, 

“ Have you known any instances, in the county of Cork, of gentlemen having 
their houses so barricadoed, and also feeling it necessary to have sentries upon 
their premises in day-time ?--- Yes. 

“ You have said that Tipperary, within the last few months, has become more 
disturbed ?---Yes, 

“ Are the gentlemen’s houses in Tipperary barricadoed ?--- Not now; they 
were so when | went first, but after the act was in operation two or three months, 
the barricadoing was discontinued.”--- Counsellor Blacker’s Evidence before the 
Select Committee. 

“ You stated, that some magistrates behaved perfectly well; in the neighbour- 
hood of the residences of those magistrates, has the county been quieter than the 
rest of it ?---Much more so; and, indeed, I know some good magistrates, that I 
entertained a very high opinion of at the time I was at Limerick, and do at this 
moment; but there were disturbances in their neighbourhood. At the time the 
disturbances got to such a height, magistrates were almost afraid to leave their 
houses; they would not go out without an escort latterly.”---Major Willcock’s 
Evidence before the Select Committee. 
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The quantity consumed would undergo no alteration; while the mass of 
misery in Ireland would be considerably increased, by augmenting 
the number of unemployed labourers in the towns. It is the disin- 
heriting of cotters that has aggravated misery in Ireland; it is this 
thut has rendered the gentry so unpopular in Ireland. Lord Stourton, 
whose pamphlet, in answer to the Edinburgh Review, is now before 
us, has admitted this: though he contends strongly that all the evils 
of Ireland flow directly from absenteeism. ‘‘ Where employment,” 
says his lordship, ‘‘ is not to be commanded, and no compulsory pro- 
vision has been made for the poor and unemployed, the loss of an 
acre or rood of land, by ejectment, may be followed by utter ruin. 
The man who is deprived of his little holding, may, in reality, at once 
be turned upon the highways; such a one becomes a beggar in a land 
of poverty.” It is well known that the mass of Irish misery is to be 
found in towns: increase their inhabitants by ejected cotters, and 
will the misery be lessened ? 

We wiehs:fee the reason assigned by Johnson, always to be courte- 
ous to a nobleman when he enters the arena of literature, and we 
must say, that Lord Stourton’s pamphlet is one of the best we have 
seen for some time from the hands of a “ lord;” but still—we say it 
with great deference, his lordship is only an amateur in political econo- 
my. He regards an aristocracy as essentially necessary to the hap- 
piness of the poor, and gravely tells us, that the labourers are mere 
destroyers, and the wealthy useful distributors. We beg leave to set 
his lordship right: the poor man, who produces as much as he con- 
sumes, fulfils the duty of his being, and owes nothing to society; 
whereas men, merely landlords, fall within that class who are very 
properly denominated ‘ unproductive consumers,’’—that is, all they 
make use of might as well, so far as society is concerned, be cast 
into the ocean. His lordship has also fallen into a mistake, in liken- 
ing money, remitted to an absentee, to a tribute paid to a tyrant: he 
ought to have known, that tribute is a tax, and that all taxes are ab- 
stracted from the earnings of the poor; whereas rent is nothing more 
than the value of the difference between the best and worst land cul- 
tivated. There was much in M‘Culloch’s article which we did not 
understand : his lordship, however, has not enlightened us; and, after 
a careful perusal of his arguments, our opinions on Irish absenteeism 
remain unchanged. Were his lordship’s reasoning true, Ireland 
should not seek an identity of interests with Great Britain; for he 
admits that two-thirds of the absentees could not be expected to re- 
turn, yet he characterises absenteeism as the bane of Irish pros- 
perity ! 

Having now shown, that Irish discontent does not proceed from 
the want of capital or absenteeism, it must be almost unnecessary to 
say from what it does proceed,—the civil disabilities of the peo- 
ple. Irish distress is great, we admit, though not half so great as 
described ;* but, then, there can be no hope of redress without 
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* Statements relative to want of employment and distress in Ireland, are pre- 
posterous. In the present session of Parliament one honourable member assu 
the house, that Paddy was a long, lanky fellow, until fattened in England ; and 
another, more than once, asserted, that more than ¢wo million labourers were in 
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emancipation. Patriots or legislators have never been able to effect 
any thing for a nation but its liberty: the happiness of the people de- 

nds upon security of person, and individual application. Give 
son hg therefore, their rights, and no doubt that, in conjunction 
with the people of England, they will work out their own salvation :— 

«« It is objected,” says the author of the Remedy,* “ (that) emancipation 
would not cure ail the evils of Ireland, and would not, therefore, produce the ef- 
fect desired. True. Emancipation would not cure all the evils of Ireland, but no 
evil can be cured without it. Though it leaves much to be done, it must be done 
first itself: it is like a preparation of the physical system for a course of medical 
treatment. It cannot be disguised, nor is it sought to be evaded, that much would 
remain to be satisfied, and much to be corrected: but it would not be solely Ca- 
tholic. The policy that has hitherto governed Ireland, has not only been injuri- 
ous because it divided, but because it demoralized and impoverished the people. 
Withdraw invidious distinctions, and if further complaints reach you, they will 
be the complaints of freemen, which you, as freemen, will find your interests 
identified in redressing. 

«« All measures that precede emancipation, however beneficial in their ten- 
dency, will be received with distrust by the excluded: a modification of tithes 
may relieve the landlord---a vigilant police coerce the rebellious, and afford dubi- 
ous security to the peaceable---a reduction of imposts lighten the burdens of a 
trade, almost too exhausted to be conscious of benefits---public works occasion- 
ally employ the idle or disaffected of a village, or a county---and petty sessions 
inspire the peasant with a forlorn hope of justice---but this 1s partial, not general 
good ; affecting distinct and minor interests; still leaving without a remedy the 
great national calamity, to which the feelings and attachment of the country are 
sacrificed. Such measures, preceding emancipation, must be transitory and inef- 
fectual, since petty benefits cannot be felt by a people who want freedom :---fol- 
lowing emancipation, they would complete the pacification, and decide the alle- 
giance of the country.” 

Let the Catholics of Ireland, therefore, take a more decided atti- 
tude, and urge their claims with their usual moderation, but with be- 
coming contidence ;—success is certain the moment the people of 
England ascertain, that NOTHING BUT EMANCIPATION can relieve 
Ireland from her state of discontent and violence. Show them, that 
it is impossible for the kingdom to be tranquil, while orangemen revel 
in blood and orange magistrates refuse to administer the laws im- 

artially. Convince them that it is not in human nature to endure 


what lreland has endured patiently, and that it is not prudent—po- 
litic, to tempt Irish loyalty too far ; but, above all things, inform them, 
that, in point of intelligence, you are not their inferiors; and that, if 
distress stalks through the land, it originates in causes which have 
pauperised England. Assure them, that the only ‘‘ reformetion,”’ + 





want of work in Ireland. Now, what is the fact? There are not two million 
labourers altogether in Ireland! Any one who understands the rudiments of 
arithmetic may ascertain this. We shall return to this subject in a month or two, 
and show that want of employment is not the necesssary consequence of dense 
population. Wherever people are married, and given in marriage, there must be 
a perpetual want of employment. 

* This pamphlet is written to prove Dr. Doyle’s conclusions erroneous; the 
author's arguments, however, singularly illustrate the truth of the Irish prelate's 
doctrine of Catholicity. Though violently opposed to the Church of Rome, 
ase author is an advocate of emancipation. His style is very superior to his 
Ogic. 
+ “For acentury the English government had endeavoured to subdue the 
stubborn attachment of the Scotch to Presbyterianism, and, with the point of the 
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likely to take place in Ireland, will be from Protestantism to Catho- 
licity. 

W ¢ do not distrust the cause of truth :—‘ If there be any ques- 
tion,” says the author of “‘ The Safety and E xpediency of Conceding 
the Catholic Claims,” a clever little pamphlet, “ in which we should 
distrust public feeling, it is one which involves popular prejudices on 
the score of religion. Apprehensions, similar to those now enter- 
tained, have at all times prevailed, w here questions of this nature 
have become the subject of legislative consideration. ‘Thus, when 
the bill by which the Jews were naturalized was brought forward, the 
most violent clamour was raised against it; anda petition was received 
from the city of London, praying that it might not pass into a law, as it 
would be prejudicial to the interests of trade, and would, moreover, 
endanger our happy constitution, both in church and state. But lon 
experience has proved, that the admission of Jews, not only into the 
city, but even into Downing Street, has not been attended with those 
direful consequences, so alarmingly anticipated. 

‘“ So, also, when the Union with Scotland took place, about one 
hundred and twenty years ago, a great alarm was occasioned by the 
introduction of sixteen Scotch peers into the Hlouse of Lords, and 
forty-five members into the House of Commons, and the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells said, that they were going to expose themselves to 
a danger ‘ which the tongue could scarcely speak.’ 

‘* But a more modern, and more striking instance of groundless 
alarm, is noticed by Mr. Burke, in the following passage, from his 
celebrated Letter to Sir H. Langrish, Bart. It respects the danger to 
our late American colonies, from the Catholic religion being estab- 
lished by the Parliament as the state religion of Canada. ‘ It is 
true, that some persons, and among them one eminent divine, pre- 
dicted, at that time, that, by this step, we should lose our dominions 
in America.’ He foretold, that the Pope would send his emissaries 
thither; that the Canadians would fall in with France, declare their 
indepe ndenee, and draw or force our other colonies into the same 
design. The independence happened according to his predic- 
tions, but in directly the reverse order. All our Protestant 
colonies revolted; they joined themselves to France; and it so hap- 
pened, that Popish “oars (whose inhabitants were naturally at- 
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bayonet, to enforce (as they have attempted in Ireland) the tenets of the English 
Charch, by enacting pains and penalties, and enforcing confiscations. They 
erected gibbets, and made the scaffold flow with human blood; but could not 
convert the Scotch Presbyterians. They were just as unsuccessful with them, as 
they have been since with the Irish Catholics; and, like the Irish, the Scotch 
only clung the more to their religion, because it was persecuted by the English. 

They did not, indeed, put up with the system of persecution as patiently as the 
Irish have done; they often broke out into open and avowed rebellion. It is true, 

they were often defeated, but they were never subdued. Scotland was, then, 
what Ireland is now, the weakness of England. At length, however, the proper 
an. only remedy was applied: persecution ceased---the Scotch attained, not mere 
freedom for their creed, but its establishment as the creed of the nation. Behold! 
as the eilect of this concession, a tranquil, a peace: ible, and an industrious people 
>--the best streng th of the British throne, and a main pillar of British power r and 


independe nce.”’---See the pamphlet, entitled “ Safety and FE vpedtency of Conced- 
soue #f 7, } j yD) *» 
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tached to France, their parent a! was the only place which 
preserved its fidelity—the only place where Catholic France got no 
footing —the only peopled colony on the continent which now re- 
mains to Great eis ak last year, when we settled a Protestant 
church there, conjointly with the Catholic, we had no dread for that 
establishment, because we permitted the French Catholics, in the ut- 
most latitude of the description, to be free subjects. They are good 
subjects, 1 have no doubt ; but I will not allow that any French Ca- 
nadian Catholics are better men, or better citizens, than the Lrish of 
the same communion.” 

‘¢ Let us now consider what has been the effect of conciliation and 
concession on the conduct of Catholics in other countries, and in what 
manner they have conducted themselves where they have formed, not 
merely a small part, but a majority of the legislature. In the year 
1649, the Catholic state of Maryland, in North America, passed an 
act, giving to Christians, of all denominations, equal rights; although 
the neighbouring state of Virginia, and the New England state, per- 
secuted the Catholics with the utmost rigour: Virginia being peopled 
by Church of England men, who persecuted the Presbyteriaas, and 
other Protestant dissenters; and New England by rigid Presbyteri- 
ans, who carried on similar persecutions against Church of England 
men. This act, however, was repealed, in 1654, by the Presbyterian 
party, which, aided by the Cromwellian power in England, gained the 
ascendancy in the legislature, and thereupon passed an act, granting 
toleration to all Protestant dissenters, but expressly excepting Catho- 
lics and Prelatists. This act continued in force till the Catholics 
again obtained a majority in the legislature; which, however, they 
were not able to effect (though they were by far the most numerous 
body in the state) till the year 1676, when they immediately re-en- 
acted the law of 1649, which continued in force till 1692, when King 
William sent over a force suflicient to overpower the Catholics ; 
whereupon an act passed, excluding them from all offices of power or 
trust. Thus, it appears, that, in Maryland, when the Presbyterians 
were in power, they persecuted the Papists and the Prelatists; when 
the Prelatists were in power, they persecuted the Presbyterians and 
the Papists; but when the Papists were in power, they persecuted 
neither the Prelatists nor the Presbyterians, nor any other sect, but 
gave perfect freedom of conscience to Christians of all denominations. 
Such was the relative toleration of these respective sects,” 

We have only, at present, to add, that the “ Letter to the King, 
on the Improvement of Ireland,” appended to this article, is an amus- 
ing piece of rhapsody, and nothing more; and that Mr. Eneas M‘Don- 
nell’s pamphlet is a hasty production, got up on the evening of the de- 
bate on the Catholic Question, but was well calculated for effecting 
its purpose—that of enabling the friends of emancipation to repel the 
charge of divided allegiance,* &c., by the production of undoubted 
documents. 





— a _ 
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* The best answer, to the charge of divided allegiance, that we have met, is to 
be found in the Letter to Viscount Milton ; the author says:--- 

‘* Divided allegiance! Have we not laws against high treason? Have we not 
acts of Parliament against it, from its state of infancy to its completion? Is there 
a crime against the state, or against any thing else, which is out of the range of 
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MORNING MEDITATIONS. 
BY THOMAS FURLONG, AUTHOR OF “ THE PLAGUES OF IRELAND.” 


‘Tis sweet, as the day begins to dawn, 
When the lark her song is singing, 

To wander at will through the grassy lawn, 
Where fresh flowers around are springing. 

‘Tis sweet, at that solemn hour, to go 
O’er the rocky slope, all alone, 

Where the scattering streamlets freely flow, 
Thro’ channels but newly known. 

‘Tis well to inhale the early gale, 
As it sweeps the green hill’s side ; 

Or to trace the depths of the glen below. 

‘Tis pleasant upon the path to tread, 

That leads far over the mountain’s head ; 

Or to look on the wood in its leafy pride, 

With its waste of shade spreading wild and wide. 

In the glen or the grove, the dawn is fair,--- 

Morning is beautiful every where! 


The eye of the poet still loves to view 
The earth in the light of morn ; 
When each object comes in its happiest hue, 
When all looks pure, and unstain'd, and new, 
Like innocence lately born. 
Ere the air’s first freshness is worn away ; 
Or the small birds ended their earliest lay : 
Ere the sultry sun, in the glare of his pride, 
Hath dash'd all the dewy drops aside, 
That like gems bespangle the thorn. 
Ere man moves forth with his thoughts of care, 
With his wearied step, and his selfish air, 
And his ominous looks, to cloud the scene, 
Where brightness and beauty alone have been. 


The morning is lovely! yet here I lie, 
Unnerv'd in the cheering light: 
With a throbbing brow, and a dull dim eye, 
Dwelling, with many a long-drawn sigh, 
On the foolish freaks of the night. 
On the misspent moments for ever past, 
And the idle sayings that fell too fast. 
—'Tis o’er—this hour shall change my plan; 
Let me do better to-da if I can. 


_—- eee ee ewe a — 


our statutory batteries? Is not Sir Nicholas Tindal as acute a lawyer as he isa 
good man? and, if he draws an indictment, does any one think Mr. O'Connell 
could find a flaw? These are the garrisons I look to for defence in cases of di- 
vided allegiance ; these are the shields, by which I guard the constitution — 
domestic traitors. The moment a man shows any practical allegiance to the Pope, 
or any practical disloyalty to his sovereign, let loose the laws, and, Catholic or 
Protestant, punish him on a conviction; but, in the name of justice, do not per- 
petuate exclusion, because there is said to be in Catholicism a tendency to mis- 
allegiance, or because a member of the Romish Church may think the Pope a 
better ecclesiastic than our gracious Sovereign, or either of the archbishops. There 
is, my lord, in all these minor arguments, such refinement, such a running into 
sophistry, and a running away from facts, that 1 can hardly bring myself to touch 
upon them. They are more like the school disputes of the middle ages, and, 
though highly entertaining in the hands of clever men, as specimens of ingenuity, 
are not practical enough to be a justification for injustice.” 
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THE POOKAH. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH, 





Blaspi mello, Saphi stello, 
Cyrni repo murmolan : 
Partu Janni seide banni 
Crispor claspor emosan ! : 
Canro preena, sido leena, 
Timbri? Maltri? Sinabee? 
Laral snovi, saral lovi 
Plenab askirestabee ! 
TRASHLULIK, BOOK iii. v. 550, 


1 NEVER can forget, Mr. Editor, the wholesome terror with 
which my boyhood was impressed by the popular traditions relative 
to the hobgoblin genus; the thousand and one tales of ‘* good peo- 
ple,” of ‘the gentlemen,” of the spirits seen in the forms of grey- 
hounds, of ** the headless coach,” and, above all, of the redoubtable 
‘ POOKAH,” must for ever remain distinctly graven on the tablets of 
my memory. The delight with which I swallowed every old nurse’s 
story, that some of our poor relations were continually relating for my 
amusement, was, as is generally the case, productive of the most de- 
cided antipathy to remaining in the dark by myself, of going to bed 
without an attendant, and of a numerous list of other inconveniences 
which all petted children have, in their turns, experienced, How 
often have I listened to the edifying anecdotes of our Old Nelly, 
until I actually trembled as I looked behind me, for fear of behold- 
ing some spectral image gliding through the key-hole, or some fairy 
dwarf entering at the door, Poor woman! how visibly is her every 
feature now before me! Her dapper, though sometimes slovenly 
attire—her neatly pinned apron, which she had manufactured from 
my mother’s rejected petticoats—her brown stuff gown, trailing from 
beneath a miserably soiled chinted habiliment, that was once intended, 
it may be, for a bed-gown—and a black silk handkerchief, sometimes 
supplied by a yard of decayed crape, twisted in the true style of an- 
cient times both round her neck and head, and serving to keep her 
silvered locks from the rude wantonnings of the ungentle winds !— 
How would her gentle countenance light up with a killing smile of 
good nature and kindness, when, watching by my sick couch, she 
would answer to my request for a story,— 

‘* Dear misther—hunny, sure and sartein I am, I’ve tould you all 
1 had, ’till you lift ne’er a one at all in my ould head.” 

But let this pass :—these are scenes long since dashed from the 
mitror of fancy ; and, although the recollectious may please, if we 
only cast at them such a hastening glance as virgin brides lend to 
their glass when parting for the awful ceremony, it is true it will re- 
turn a beautiful and lovely reflection, but one that must vanish with . 
the disappearance of the object that had called it into being ! How- 
ever, among all my arcana of treasured lore, there is one beyond, 
which, at the time, made a deep impression on my credulity, and 
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which now occurs to me,—for your benefit, | presume. I had it from 
good faithful Laurence Cronin, and you shall have it in his own 
words, as far as length of years will permit me to recollect. 

‘« Plase your honour,” began Larry, ‘‘ an’ sure I am I never, all 
the dear days of my life, will furget Paddy Connor’s weddin’! An’ 
‘twas there we had the finest fun that ever a man may wish for: the 
ould blind piper, Tim Doody, playing away, at the rate of a fox-hunt, 
as a dacent body may say; an’ the young couple as merry as any 
two; an’ the potheen flowing in lashens ; an’ sure enough there was galons 
of itthere. Father Sheehan was as hearty asa buck, and as pleasant as 
one would wish to see; all the neighbours round about were dancing 
and refreshing themselves, with the young folk sthriving to tire one 
another down in the jig an’ the reel, an’ the gossips talking frightful 
stories over the kitchen fire. Sure never a nater pair than Paddy 
Connor an’ his wife knelt to a priest; and, well become them, 
they were not sparing nather of the sperit an’ the good things. But 
this is nather one way or t’other, as a body may say; but, masther 
dear, you will be afeerd to hearken to what I have to tell.” 

** No matter for my fears, Larry,” said 1; “‘ go on in your own 
way.” 

‘* Well, then, with your honour’s parmission. As I was just a 
saying, you know how ould Betty used to laugh at my discredit of 
ghosts and goblins, an’ all the likes of them. Many’s the time we 
were talking by our own cabin fire, an’ cheering our hearts wid a drop 
of the crathur; an’ when she would be after bothering me, would I 
say, ‘ Arrah ! woman, don’t be tazing us with nonshensieul airs; Fa- 
ther Sheehan says, that there are no such things at all, at all; an’ 
sure we must believe his reverence, for he knows a power more than 
any two men in the whole parish.’ * God forgive you, Larry, then,’ 
says she, ‘ an’ have pity on you, for I never knew one that talked 
like you who was not sorry for it afore he died, God bless the 
hearers.’ An’ sure enough for her it was, for, as you will be hearing 
by and by, I met it with the vingeance, avourneen ! 

‘“* After routing an’ jigging till mornin’, we set off towards home, 
an’ went on very comfortably ’till we arrived at the ould church-yard 
of Aillala, I needn't tell your honour how the green ivy grows on 
its gray stones, ever since the ould times of the pilgrims an’ monks, 
an’ how its four walls stand in the lonesomest place of all Kerry, 
barring Ailcummin, an’ one or two more; an’ well enough they are 
all afeard of passing it after sunset. It is a lonesome place, in troth: 
an’ God forgive me my sins ifever I enter there again. But, masther, 
as I was awhile ago saying, we were all a brave troop of us, sporting 
boys, fine and hearty after the punch, and afeard of no man living or 
dead; but, to spake out the truth, some of the greatest among them 
no ways that is to say pleasant, when they heard the wind whistling 
away, jest for all the world as if a woman was keening ; an’ one of 
them, braking out, says :— 

“«« Arragh, now, Larry! with all your palavering, let’s see would 
you siep into the Abbey, yonder, —maning the church that was a one 
side—* an’ stop there for a quarter of an hour, or so?’ 

“«* An’ why wouldn't I? says I, no way daunted at the proposal : 
an’ so, widout more ado, L up and cleared the ditch that was between 
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‘gs and the field. At that time then it was, there wasn’t a man at a 
patthern twenty miles round that could compare wid Larry Cronin, 
not that ’tis himself that says it ! 

«In spite of all my courage, [ found the heart almost fail as I 
crept into the gloomy aisle; when, crossing myself three times, I 
said a pater an’ ave, an’ buttoning up a fine new frieze coat I had 
on, I grasped my shillelah stout and strong, an’ prepared for the worst 
that might happen. Blow high, blow low, — I to myself, I don’t 
care a straw for the best of them; but scarce had the blessed words 
been said, when I heard the sound of feet coming by me. I listened 
for a time, an’ my heart was laping to my mouth, nor if my very soul 
was galloping off, when the noise stopped, an’ a voice, civilly 
enough, says to me,— : 

«* Hal ha! Laurence Cronin, how is yourself this happy night?” 
says he. ! . 

% Why, pretty middlin’, says I, considering how the world goes, 
thank your honour, says 1; an’ may I make bould to ask how your 
honour feals? says I. 

«« « By all manes, Larry,’ says he; ‘ an’ I’m mightily glad to see 
you here, my boughel bawn,™ says he; ‘ but perhaps, Larry,’ says he, 
‘you'd like to take a ride towards home,’ says he, ‘ an’ as I’m going 
that way, I'll just give you a lift,’ says he.” 

By this period Larry had perceived, to his utter astonishment, that 
he was holding a colloquy with a bull. His boasted disregard for all 
supernatural beings waS at an end; and, when he saw the fire-dart- 
ing eye, the stunted size, and the coal-black hue of the loquacious 
quadruped, he began to fancy that he was threatened with some dire 
catastrophe ; however, to continue in his own natural style,— 

‘‘ No sooner said than done; afore I well knew whether I was 
standing on my head or my heels, he hoisted me up on his back, an’ 
advised me to hould fast by the horns. Quare enough I thought it, 
to be put ona bull’s back, widout by your lave; so, not finding my- 
self comfortable, I made a sort of an effort to tumble to the ground; 
ant stretching myself down, I thought to slide off quite mild and 
sober. 

‘“«* Arragh! what are you doing there, man,’ says he; ‘ be asy, 
Larry,’ says he, ‘ an’ don’t be playing any of your pranks on us,’ 
says he. 

‘* An’ what would your honour want of me? says 1; I must be a 
great throuble to your honour, says I, an’ so, as I would by no manes 
whatever disabuse your honour’s bounty, says I, I would wish your 
honour, says I, a good night’s rest. 

‘€* Oh, hould your balderdash, Larry,’ says he, ‘ an’ stay where 
you are, man! for the PooKAH will carry you gayly enough,’ says 
he; ‘ cease your grumbling,’ says he, ‘ or I’ll soon lay you down an’ 
put one of my horns through your belly,’ says he, ‘ an’ give you very 
little chat too for it,’ says he. 

“ Och! avich! says I, what a blackguard of a bull you are. 
Kanamoul dheel if ever I met the such of you! 

‘““* What are you saying there, Larry,’ says he. 
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‘¢ Why I was only thanking your honour, says I; an’ widout say. 
ing another syllable, away he went—away!—away! I thought the 
very life of me was parting, we went at sucha speed. Nothen mas- 
thered us; but true bogs an’ borheens, over furze bush an’ double 
ditch, over stone gaps and ploughed fields, away we :canthered, an’ 
sure I never was in such a way all my born days; not knowing 
where I was dhriving, an’ mightily unasy, as it were. My legs were 
all scratched an’ torn from the briars, an’ | was amost dhrowned 
from all the bog-holes we dashed true, Well, we were going at 
this rate for an immense time, an’, at length, he says: 

‘© « How do you feel after your jaunt, Larry?’ 

‘* Why, I can’t say that is over much for it; nather maning no 
offence to your honour, says I, afeard of the dear life of me that he 
would be afther running the horns, quiet and slow, true me, if I dis- 
plased him. 

_« * Then,’ says he, ‘ Larry, do you know where we are now?” 

«« ¢ Plase your honour,’ says I, looking allabout me, ‘ as I think, we 
are near the ould tower of Aghadee Church, and frightening enough 
it is. 

«Sure and sartain there we are,’ says he, * but never you heed 
that we'll have a little more on it;’ and wid that, Sir, he set off again 
through the field, until he came out on the borheen, going into the 
burin’ place, an’ trembling with a cow/d perspiration I felt, as we 
turned towards the green graves, where many a friend, God rest their 
sowls, was lying quietly enough, In, then, we went, Sir, an’ you may 
guess what a heart-burn [ had when [ heard Kitty Moynihen herself, 
who died a month or so afore, saying, ‘ Welcome here, Larry Cro- 
nin; what news, Larry Cronin? and why do you come forcing 
yourself on us, Larry Cronin?’ Sore afeard [ was, an’ not knowing 
a bit what to say, when the sweetest, nicest voice that ever was 
heard, began singing : 

*¢« Savournen deelish! Savournen deelish! 


** An jest as she ended, I heard great laugther and fun within the 
walls, an’ clapping of hands, an’ all sorts of merriment. 

‘©* What do you think of that now, Larry? says the bull; an’ 
widout waiting another word, off he went again. IT was now more at 
home on the gentleman’s back ; an’ though L had no great inclination 
for riding at such a speed, [ minded it much less than afore; an’ so, 
sticking like bees-wax to his hide, | kept a fast hould of the horns. 
We thravelled the live-long night, widout my knowing where we 
were going to; an’ every turn [I'd ax the Pookah where we were 
bound for. * On’t you be asy, Larry?’ he’d say, ‘or I'd jest, in a 
jiffy, shake you off, an’ lave you on the road-side.’ 

‘* However, | found he had grow tired, when, you may say, it was 
about mornin’; an’, by the same token, ‘twas as fine a mornin’ as 
ever came out of the heavens. The little birds were singing charm- 
ingly; an’ the sun was beginning to peep over the hills, making the 
lake appear as “twas atl on fire; an’ sure a grander sighth 1 never 
saw than that same rising sun! Growing wary at last, says he, 
‘ Larry, now you may come off, an’ hurry away home: an’ be sure 


how you talk,’ says he, ‘ of the gentlemen, an’ the Pookah, for the 
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time to come; or, the next time,’ says he, ‘ you'll get off second 
best.’ I thanked him for his civility, at the same moment givin 
him a hearty curse for his promises; an’, widout spaking a aot 
more, he gave a big bellow, an’ disappeared, as if the ground had 
swallowed him up. Mostly shaken to atoms from my night’s course, 
I rubbed my eyes, an’ looked about where I was; an’ soon I guessed 
I was at the top of Sheheree. I made the best of my road home- 
wards, swearing an’ blaspheming like a throoper; an’, after scram- 
bling along, I reached my own ould cabin, where I thought I would 
never lie more. I soon towld my story; an’, for the next sason, all 
the neighbours were having their sport out of me about the Pookah, 
whenever we spoke about ghosts, an’ such beings. In troth, mas- 
ther,” said Larry, as he finished, “‘ I never was so venturesome 
again; an’, ever since, have taken good care to believe all the stories 
that they wished for to relate.” 

Here, then, ends my tale. If I have not sustained the naiveté and 
freshness with which our brogue is so exquisitely replete, place the 
charge to my inability, not to my want of exertion. The legendary 
lore of Ireland is a mine overflowingly rich in incident; the vein has 
already been started, but a great deal of metal yet continues beneath 
the superincumbent strata, that may be fashioned into some shape, 
both interesting and conducive to political utility. I have long pro- 

osed to devote my leisure hours to the collection of Irish legends, 
and of [rish historical facts, perhaps to embody them in some style, 
not entirely fiction, not entirely veracious narrative, but yet such as 
may embrace the interest of the one, without destroying the realit 
of the other. The path is as yet almost untrodden, although 
Mr. Banim, Mr. Crofton Croker, and your own contributors, it is 
true, have, in a very distinct manner, exhibited both the powers of 
their own abilities, and the fertility of the luxuriant soil which they 
had to cultivate. But yet, have they done every thing? No! there is 
still an inexhaustible treasure, and I should feel a proud ambition in 
rendering the appalling facts of our blood-red history, as well as the 
more airy imaginings of our popular traditions, subservient to the 
purposes of national literature, or of political advantage. With your 
permission, I shall occasionally help to amuse your readers with a 
‘* ‘Tale of the South.” 

D.S. L. 


Osc—t. 


P.S. Perhaps there is a little truth of colouring in the antecedent 
sketch; it is taken from reality, and the story such as is current 
among the peasantry of the south. Their dialect is distinct from that 
of their eastern neighbours ; and, although now in England, an early 
and long acquaintance with them has enabled the author to preserve 
it, although faintly. 
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DUBLIN DISTICHES.—NO., If. 
A HIGH WIND. 





‘¢ Blow, blow, thou winter wind!” 


Hai! goddess of the earth and sea ; 

Hail! ¢ glorious, pious’ TWEEDLE Twes! * 
Who bindest all men in thy mighty thrall, 
But me—oh! me—the most of all. 

Oh! hail—hail, oh !—hail, oh!—oh! hail! 
Pour down thy blessings, thick as hail, 

Upon a house-top, spout, or gutter, 

Nor let me hobble, halt, or stutter, 

Whilst I to the wide-mouthed world proclaim 
The glories of truth’s mighty name! 


And, first, let me tell of some cruel — 
Such as oft will take place, when “ rude Boreas” flaps 

His wings from the north, like the spree-cock at morning, 
When o’er the wide heath rings his petulant warning. 

I went 'tother day to the 'squire’s, my neighbour, 

And the wifid was as keen as a Saracen’s sabre. 

First it smote me on one cheek—I, rememb'’ring what's written, 
Meekly turned the other, and on the other was smitten ; 

And, bowing my head with sincere satisfaction, 

At this meritorious and true Christian action, 

Methought, at the time, although damned were all nations, 
That J, at least, merited ‘* bliss” for my patience. 


The ‘squire and I went out shooting together, 

In spite of the wind and the wintry weather ; 

But soon did the tempest wax louder and fouler, 

And bother the wits of each desperate fowler : 

Then beheld we such sights as no eye e’er beheld, 

And astounded with fear to the spot we were held. 

We crouched nigh the hedge of a ten-acre field, 

And saw the whole sod from the upper end peeled ; 
Peeled—skinned from the earth, by the wind’s cutting tooth, 
And rolled up, like a carpet!—Oh, truth!—it is truth !— 
A beautiful pasture, for nannies or muttons, 

All covered with daisies and bachelor’s buttons, 

Never more, cruel fate! to be mown into hay— 

Never more to be plucked upon ‘ merry May-day ;” 
Sad, sad e’en to think of, but worse to relate, 

Oh! desperate fortune!—ah! pitiless fate! 


As thus we stood melted, with tears in our eyes, 

A phantom of terror appeared in the skies: 

And this was the leg of one Captain M‘Pherson, 

Which the whirlwind tore off {rom the rest of his person ; 
Oh! the captain’s left leg, with its belt and its braid, 

As it strutted about upon morning parade, 


= —_-— « — —~ -- ~ 
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* Tweepv_e Twer, the Chinese goddess of truth, whose name may be literally 
translated by our fashionable affirmative compound, “ *Pon-my-honour ;” and, as 
the English dandy swears * by his honour,’’ so the Chinese dandy swears “ by 
Tweedle Twee ;" as we are distinctly told by the gallant and sagacious Col. Dun- 
duckiddymudder, in his interesting narrative of his voyages to Chinglongfong- 
moonoo, in the celestial empire. 
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And now on the wild winds did gallantly ride, 

All booted and spurred, with its sword by its side, 

And was mounting the gray clouds up higher and higher, 
And mockingly calling out, “ Fire! man, fire!” 

The wind pulled the trigger of the gun of the ‘squire, 
When down came the * leg,” like a stick or a dry-bone, 
Being shot through the thick fleshy part of the thigh-bone ; 
Down, down did it come from the regions of ether, 

Whilst its bravest heart’s blood was spilled out on the heather. 
The esquire fied from a spectre so gory, 

And wens left it “ alone with its glory.” 


And homeward we bent, when we found, to our wonder, 
Sweet Bogberry Castle all splitten in sunder ; 

The drawing-room here,—there the parlour did lean, 
And a great yawning chasm of ruin between, 

Where “ pull the bell,” scraper, and knocker had been. 
The chimneys were resting on each side in pairs, 

Like a squireen’s white hat, that is put on with airs,--- 

W hat is commonly nick-named, being “ stuck on three hairs."’ 
But, within—oh! indeed, it is past and beyond me 

To tell all the terrible things I saw round me ; 

Inside turned out, as if dose energetic, 

Of ipécacuanha or tartar emetic, 

With label, “ three spoonfuls, and shaking the bottle,” 
Had been poured, all at once, down its unwilling throttle! 
And, alack! too, the esquire’s youngest young son, 

Just commencing to chatter, eat butter, and run, 

Was flung down the stairs with a horrible squeak, 

And, oh! sad to relate, was knocked into next week ! 
And the 'squire’s wig-block, as it sat by itself, 

In a doze, quiet thing! on the pantry shelf, ¢ 
Was dashed, by the shock, on the flags from its place, 
And was “ taken up speechless, and black in the face!” 


Now, these are the wonderful wonders that I 
Witnessed, or the same, but in other words, eye- 
Witnessed that day; and, if any should shake 

Their wise-acre heads at the statements I make, 

Let them know for their comfort, I’m thirty-first cousin 
To that prince of veracity, Baron Munchausen! 


But the best trick I heard of, was of old Granny E—d—n; 
So good, that I cried out, «« Oh! well done, wind! well done! 
His huge wiggy head was plucked off by the blast, 

And, though loaden with lead and with bigotry, cast 

On a butcher’s stall-bench, where a calf’s head did lie, 
Which was borne by the same ‘ wanton zephyr” on high: 
It passed, in its flight, by George Canning, the wag, 

Who, with his umbrella, did ‘* floor it and bag!” 

And, post-haste, did run to his cabinet fréres, 

Who the caputless corse were bewailing with tears, 

And, laughing, he cried, “ It no longer shall warp us,” 
Then stuck the calf’s head on the Ch—n—lU—-+’s corpus, 


But soon came the butcher, who, with oaths loud and strange, 
Swore the trick would not do, for he’d lost by the change; 
The «* gemmen,” being fully convinced of the latter, 
Desired our friend to give none of his chatter, 

And half a crown quickly decided the matter. 

Now this, recollect, I'll not swear to, to you; 

But ‘twas in the newspaper, and ‘therefore is true. 
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FINN M‘COUL.—THE “ LITTLE GENTLEMAN,” 


Tim Doran's barn had one of the most ample threshing-floors in 
the whole county of Kilkenny, and was conveniently situated, with 
two doors opposite each other; the one opened into the bawn, and 
the other into the hag-gart; the sheaves were admitted by the latter, 
and the straw ejected through the former. The floor itself was com- 
posed of well-beatén earth, and was quite as much indebted for its 
smooth compactness to the feet of occasional dancers on a winter's’ 
night, as to the flail of the thresher. The edifice itself was not par- 
ticularly ornamental, nor did the architect evince much knowledge 
of the different orders in its erection. The collar beams were not 
very sightly, and the walls arose at each side and end in primitive 
homeliness, unconscious of plaster or whitewash. Still Tim’s barn 
served for other purposes besides those of threshing and winnowing— 
it was made use of in times of mirth and mourning; the dead were 
waked, and the young married there ; and perhaps Hymen witnessed 
not much more sport and jollity than did the goddess of funerals. 
Besides all this, the barn was the constant dormitory of the servant 
men; and, when no grain remained to be separated from the straw, 
the female part of Tim’s family took their station on the floor; the 
intermitting sound of the woollen-wheel was then heard amidst con- 
tinual glee, and, when the warp was wound, the spinners, may be, 
betook themselves to quilting, and displayed their ingenuity in orna- 
menting with thread diamonds, or more showy waves, their counter- 
panes and petticoats. 

It was in the summer of 1809 that accident led me to Tim Doran’s 
barn. I had been on my way like Dr. Syntax, in search of the pic- 
turesque, or rather in search of the cave of Dunmore, and, though 


a delightful day for walking, the sky indicated an approaching 
storm : 


“ At last the wet south hung 
Brooding alone, down-weighed by cloud and shower, 
And bound in black. 


Wide-stretching clouds around 
—A dark confederacy—in silence met, 
Hiding all heaven.” 


In plain prose, it began to rain as if it came through a riddle, so 
big and so quick the drops fell upon my beaver. Naturally enough, 
[ looked out for a place of shelter; but, being a cautious pedestrian, 
I did not like to trust my person in contact with a tree, lest, in case 
of thunder, the double attraction of two tall bodies should prove too 
inviting to the electrical fluid ; and, therefore, I hastily turned up a 
little baughareen, and soon found myself in Tim Doran’s bawn; but 
all looked gloomy enough there. The hens, ducks, and pigs, had 
retired from the dunghill; and the severity of the shower was sufli- 
ciently indicated by the big blisters it occasioned to float upon the 
black pool that patiently endured the pelting of the pitiless storm in 
the far angle of the yard. There was no hesitation on my part; but, 
as Twas on the point of lifting the latch, and introducing myself 
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into Tim’s dwelling, a sweet laughing little face flashed in the open 
barn-door. Again I caught its shadow, as the owner of it 

out, as much as to ask what the devil I did there; and, eager to 
account for my presence, three or four long strides conveyed me into 
her presence, and the presence of half-a-dozen other damsels, as they 
sat at the frame, quilting. The little coquette who first espied me, 
silently and demurely took her place at her work, now and then 
stealing a look under her eyelids at the stranger, while all the others 
raised their heads, and at once bid me welcome, with ‘‘ God save 
rou, sir.” 

a A fine shower,” said a squat little man with rosy cheeks, who 
was busily employed in putting teeth into a rake. 

« Eh, then,” said a tall raw-boned fellow, who was twisting a hay- 
rope upon the thumb of his right hand, ‘* you may say that, Mr. Do- 
ran, for troth ’twill crown the world, an’ make the white-eyes as big 
as dog’s heads.”’ 

“Yes, yes, Roger,” answered Mr. Doran ; ‘ but it won’t save m 
hay.”—Then, turning his head to the upper end of the barn, he said, 
‘ What are you doen there, ye brats o° garsoons, that you don’t 
fetch the gintleman a chair from the parlour widin; or, may be, sir,” 
turning to me, ‘* you’d rather go in an’ talk to the vanathee ?” 

I replied in the negative; and was immediately accommodated 
with a part of the form upon which the little laughing coquette was 
seated. 

“ Troth, an’ I wouldn’t care,” apostrophized Roger, looking 
inquisitively about him, ‘‘ if a body had a seat ’emselves while the 
shower lasts.” 

‘Then go,” said Mr. Doran, laughing, ‘‘ an’ fetch in the rock in 
the haggart, an’ make a stool ov’t.” 

‘‘Thankee for nothin’, masther,” responded Roger; ‘“ ’twould 
take Finn M‘Coul ’imself to move that, though they say—an’ troth 
I don’t b'lieve ’em—that it turns nine times round of itself whenever 
it hears the cock crow.” 

Hlere Roger’s simplicity caused the elders to smile; and, after 
oe time spent in quizzing the omudhaun, I inquired about Finn 

‘Coul. 

“Why, long an’ long ago,” said Roger, “ Finn M‘Coul was 
the strongest man in the whole country; he could beat a dozen—aye, 
twenty dozen—men by ’imself, an’ was big an’ active wid all. One 
time he was travellin’, an’ saw ten men lookin’ to pull a horse out 
of the ditch, an’ could’n’t. ‘ Come out o’ the way,’ said Finn; an’ 
taken the beast by the tail wid ony one hand, he drew ’im up cleen 
an’ fair on the bank. <A great Welsh goyant (giant), hearen of this, 
grew jealous of Finn M‘Coul, an’ comes to challenge him, to see 
which was the strongest man. Finn hard of ’is comin’, an’ what 
should he do, but get into the cradle, an’ covers ’imself up in the 
blankets; so when the goyant arrived, he axed the old woman where 
was her son, Finn M‘Coul ?” 

" ; He’s gone to Waterford,’ ses she, ‘to launch a ship by 
"imself.’ 

‘* * By ’imself!’ sed the goyant, ‘ Oh! begad, then he must be a 
strong man indeed ; but who is this in the cradle ?” 
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“ «Och, nobody,’ ses she, ‘ but Finn M‘Coul’s youngest 
child.’ 

«« ¢QOh! tear-an-ounty,’ sed the goyant, ‘ what a child! what a 
black beard he’s got! Faith, an’ sure enough, Finn M‘Coul must 
be a great man indeed. But when will he be at home?’ 

«« « E’then may be this evenin’, for that matther,’ sed the ould 
woman. 

«« « Well, then, I shall wait,’ sed the goyant; an’ accordingly he 
went out to view the farm. Well become Finn M‘Coul, he jumps 
out ov the cradle, a monstrous big one, you may be sure—an’ runs 
to the fields afore ’im. 

‘“¢ « Whose cows are these?’ axed the goyant, when he came up. 

‘* « Me masthers,’ sed Finn, quite gruflly. 

** ¢ An who’s your masther,’ axed the goyant. 

“« « Why did you never hear ov one Finn M‘Coul, the strongest 
man in the world ?” 

«« « Musha, faith, an’ I did,’ sed the goyant; ‘ but don’t believe 
that he’s the strongest man in the world, while I’m alive.’ 

«« « You, indeed,’ said Finn; ‘ why, man, you aren’t a breakfast 
for my masther.’ 

«* « Not a breakfast! Does he eat Christians, then?’ axed the 
goyant, 

‘« « No, no, not Christians,’ said Finn; ‘ but he eats a mortual 
deal; a brewin’-pot full of grutty sturabout for breakfast—two bar- 
rels of phreaties for dinner—and may be a whole cow for supper.’ 

‘¢ *'Troth, then, he must be a great man,’ sed the goyant to ’imself; 
an’ thinkin’ to be great too, he wished to copy Finn M‘Coul, an’ try 
an’ eat a whole cow for supper. Wid that, he takes one o’ the 
beasts by a horn, an’ was draggin’ her afther ’him, when Finn cried, 
‘ Stop! you shan’t take my masther’s cow.’ 

«¢ «QO, but I will, though,’ sed the goyant. 

‘¢ «Q, but you shan’t,’ sed Finn, takin’ the cow by ’tother horn; 
an’ wid that they began to pull against each other, till they split the 

r crethur down in the middle, an’ the goyant held one half, an’ 
Finn M‘Coul tother half. At this the goyant was amazed, an’ sed 
to “imself, what a devil of a strong fellow this Finn M‘Coul must 
be, since he has got a child wid a thick black beard, and a cow-boy 
almost as strong as myself. So sayin’, he went back again to the 
house, an’ Finn, changin’ his clothes, soon followed ’im. They shook 
hands, an’ soon appeared as thick as two pickpockets ; but the goy- 
ant was every minute for tryin’ strength wid Finn; but M‘Coul was 
too cute for ‘im, an’ so put it off till next mornin’. In the meantime, 
Finn tould his mother to bake two cakes on the hearth for break- 
fast ; to make one quite soft, an’ to make the other quite hard, wid 
the griddle in the middle ov it. She done exactly as she was bid; 
an’ in the mornin’, when they sat down, Finn devoured his cake as 
if “twas only flummery; but the poor goyant couldn’t take a bit at 
all; an’ afther breakin’ his teeth, was obliged to give up, wondherin’ 
what murdherin’ strong teeth ov his own M‘Coul must have got, to 
eat the bread wid so much ease. 

* * As the mornin’ is mortual warm,’ sed Finn, ‘ what do you 


think if wee’d cool ourselves by tryin’ who can swim farthest, 
first?’ 
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«« « Wid all my heart,’ sed the goyant. ‘ Well then, modhur,’ 
sed Finn, ‘ put a crock o’ butter, three cheeses, a bushel of oatmeal 
to make prawpeen, an’ all the bread in the house, into my wallet.’ 

« ¢Musha, what do yon want wid all them,’ axed the goyant, 
wondherin’ what M‘Coul would be afther doin’, 

«« «Want wid all them!’ sed Finn; ‘ why, won’t we be out three 
weeks, at least.’ 

«« «Three weeks,’ sed the goyant; ‘ but we're ony goin’ to a lake 
or river.’ 

« ¢Qh no,’ sed Finn, ‘ I always swim on the wide sea; some- 
times as far as Wales.’ 

« Begad, this frightened the goyant out ov his wits; an’ thinkin’ 
that he had no chance of comparison wid Finn M‘Coul, he took his 
opportunity, an’ stole away wid himself, and never was seen afther- 
wards in Ireland.” * 

«Oh! what balderdash!” cried Mr. Doran; “ why, Roger, 
man, Connaught Mary there can tell fifty times a betther story.” 

‘‘ Troth she can,” was echoed by nearly all the party. 

« Phy, then, masther, faut a quere man you are,” said Connaught 
Mary, without raising her eyes from the ground; ‘* sure, I can tell 
no story worth hearin’.”’ 

“Oh! nonsense! Mary,” said Mr. Doran, still mending his 
rake; ‘* come, tell us about the ‘ little gentleman,’ in Mr. Brown’s 
cellar. Be quick—the weather is brightenin’ under the win’.”’ 

‘‘ Phy, then, sure tisn’t worth any thing; but such as it is, you 
must have it. Mr. Brown,” she continued, ‘‘ was a great gentle- 
man in the county of Galloway, an’ was always huntin’ an’ sportin’, 
an’ givin’ parties; an’ troth ’tis often my mother tould me, that in 
them times there was full an’ plenty every phere, not all as one as 
now, when the quality knows the value of a eH I as well as a 
poor body, who wears their fingers to stumps lookin’ to earn it.” 

“ Troth, an’ that’s true, Mary, interrupted Mr. Doran; ‘“ for 
there’s my landlord, as great a screw as ever broke bread; an’ 
though I’ve paid him many a ‘ yallow boy he was never the one 
yet to lay his bottle on the table, an’ say, like a decent man, ‘ There, 
Tim Doran, drink!’ But go on wid the story.” 

‘‘ Phy, then, as I was sayin’, Mr. Brown kept open house, an’ 
never wanted wine, above all things, bekase he had one o’ the ‘ little 
gentlemen’ in the cellar, who would do anything for Mr. Brown. 
Troth ’tis true enough, for my fadher was sarvent in the house at the 
time, an’ often an’ often saw him skippin’ from cask to cask, like an 
Antrim goat. One time Mr. Brown had a race-horse that was to 
run for a thousand pounds, against ’Squire Brabazon’s horse, an’ 
every body thought Mr. Brown would lose; but troth they were all 
mistaken, for, well become the ‘ little gentleman’ in the cellar! he 
gets up, an’ sets off to Mr. Brabazon’s stables on the night afore the 
race: he mounts the racer, an’ rode *im amost to death afore the 
mornin’, Not satisfied wid that, he dresses ’imself as a jockey, an’ 
offers himself to Mr. Brown, to ride the race; an’ the Squire was 
very glad, bekase his own jockey had taken very bad, entirely wid 
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_* The reader will see that this is only another version of Tom Thumb: Irish 
h:storians, however, make a more honourable mention of Finn M‘Coul. 
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the shake. The race, you may be sure, was won by Mr. Brown's 
horse, an’ he was so glad, that he bet another thousand pounds his 
horse would leap across O’Sullivan’s river, at the widest part. 

‘* «Tis done,’ sed Mr. Brabazon; an’ ‘ *tis done,’ sed Mr. Brown; 
an’ accordin’ the bargain was made. You may be sure much was 
made of the strange jockey, though nobody knew ’im, or phere he 
came from; nothin’ was too good for *im, an’ he was made as much 
ov as if he was a lord o’ the land. A little before the day ’pointed 
for taken the leap, Mr. Brown was out rather late: on his way home, 
he had to cross O’Sullivan’s river; an’ just as he came to it, faut 
should he see but his beautiful beast leapin’ over it, wid a little red 
fellow stuck on his back. 

‘* «Hallo! you scoundrel,’ sed Mr. Brown, ‘ faut are you doen 
there ?” 

‘< ¢ Practishin’,’ sed the little fellow. 

‘« « Och, then, sweet bad luck to you an’ all your breed,’ sed 
Mr. Brown; but the word wasn’t well out ov his mouth, when 
whisk! went the win’, an’ away flew the ‘ little gentleman,’ for ‘twas 
*imself that was in it, an’ he never was seen afterwards ; an’ a woe 
day it was for Squire Brown, for he never had a day’s look after- 
wards. His ‘travagance soon ruined ‘im, seein’ he hadn’t the 
‘ little gentleman’ in the cellar to keep the casks full.” 

‘* A very good story, Mary,” said Mr. Doran; ‘ but see, boys,’ 
he continued, the rain is gone, so let us to business again.” 

They obeyed, and I proceeded on my way. 








STAN ZAS.—TO . 
BY R. BRENNAN, 


On! bear me from this hated land, 
To some lone rock,—I heed not where, 
So man has never raised his hand 
To sully freedom’s proud flag there. 
Oh! if there be some desert isle 
Untainted by a tyrant’s breath, 
God! let me breathe its air awhile, 
Though inspiration wafted death. 


For I have tried, though vainly tried, 
To make thee what thou well might be, 
The wide world’s wonder---ocean’s pride--- 
The hallowed fane of Liberty. 
But, no ! thou'd rather hug thy chains 
Than yonder blood-stained despot brave, 
And on thy brow still wear the stains 
That nature stamps upon the slave. 


Then, fare thee well : I'd rather be 

A houseless wand’rer through the earth, 
A thing of scorn and mockery, 

Than own thee as my place of birth. 
And welcome be the winds of heav’n, 

The desert wild, the ocean wave,— 
I little reck where now I'm driven, 

So that I herd not with the slave. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 
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BUTLER’S LIFE OF GROTIUS.* 


THERE are few men whose memoirs afford so much matter for 
serious reflection, as those of Hugo Grotius: not so much from what 
he performed, as from the events which marked the important period 
of his life. The convulsive throes of the Reformation had not then 
subsided; and, in the confusion of the time, philosophic minds will 
find abundant materials for reflection. One thing will be made 
manifest, namely, that the arrogant pretensions of the Reformers to 
superior toleration and love of liberty, are totally unsupported by facts 
—they were contradicted in the person of Grotius. 

This great man, ‘of whom,” as Dr. Johnson said, ‘ every man of 
icarning has perhaps learned something,” was born of noble parents, 
at Delft, on the 10th of April, 1582. All his biographers assert, and 
their assertion will be easily believed, that he discovered, in his earliest 
years, great aptitude for the acquisition of learning, great taste, judg- 
ment and application, and a wonderful memory. Le found, in his father, 
an excellent tutor: by him, Grotius was instructed in the rudiments 
of the Christian doctrine, and his infant mind impressed with sound 
principles of morality and honour; in this, he was aided by the mother of 
Grotius. The youth corresponded with their cares. He has cele- 
brated, in elegant verses, their pious attention to his early education. 
The mention of these verses will bring to the recollection of every 
English reader, the magnificent strains in which Milton addressed 
his father. | 

At an early age he was placed under the tuition of an Arminian 
clergyman, and the doctrine he imbibed here is supposed to have in- 
fluenced his conduct through life. In his twelfth year, he was sent 
to the University of Leyden, and committed to the care of Francis 
Junius. Here, he distinguished himself so much by his diligence, his 
talents, and his modesty, as to obtain the notice and regard of several 
of the most famous scholars of the times. Lven Joseph Scaliger, 
equally distinguished by his learning and caustic arrogance, noticed 
lim, and condescended to direct his studies. He was scarcely eleven 
years of age, when Douza, one of the princes of the republic of letters 
in those days, celebrated his praises in verse. He declared that ‘ he- 
could scarcely believe that Erasmus promised so much as Grotius at 
his age :” he announced that ‘* Grotius would scon excel all his con- 
temporaries, and bear a comparison with the most learned of the 
antients.’”’ In 1587, he accompanied the grand pensionary, Barne- 
veldt, on an embassy to France. His fame, having preceded him, 
procured him the attention of all the literati of Paris; and, among 
other marks of respect, the king’s picture, and a gold chain, from the 
hands of Henry IV. 

Grotius, by the advice of his father, addicted himself to the pro- 
fession of the law. He was only in his seventeenth year when he 
pleaded his first cause. He acquired by it great reputation; and this 
was constantly upon the increase through the whole of his pro- 
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_* The Life of Hugo Grotius: with brief Minutes of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of the Netherlands. By Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
London: John Murray, 1827. pp. 260. 
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fessional career. He observed in his pleadings a rule, which he 
afterwards recommended to his son: ‘* that you may not,” he told 
him, ‘* be embarrassed by the little order observed by the adversary 
counsel, attend to one thing, which I have found eminently useful : 

distribute all that can be said on both sides, under certain heads; im- 
print these strongly 1 in your memory ; and, w hatever your adve rsary 
says, refer it not to his division, but to your own.” 

Che brilliant success of Grotius, at the bar, soon procured him 
very considerable promotions. The place of Advocate-Geueral of 
the Fisc of the provinces of Holland and Zealand becoming vacant, 
it was unanimously conferred on him. This situation was ‘attended 
with great distinction and authority; the person invested with it, 
being charged with the preservation of the public peace, and the pro- 
secution of public offenders. In 1613, Grotius was advanced to the 
situation of Pensionary of Rotterdam; and his high character 
authorised him to stipulate, before he accepted it, that he should hold 
it during his life, and not at will, its usual tenure. It immediately 
cave him a seat in the assembly of the States of Holland; and, ata 
future time, a seat in the assembly of the States General. He was 
soon after married to a woman whose conduct through life reflects 
honour upon her sex. In prosperity, she was the ornament of her hus- 
band; in adversity, his consolation and best friend. A dispute 
arising about this time between England and the States General, 
upon the exclusive right claimed by the former to fish in the Northern 
Seas, the States, with a view to an amicable adjustment of it, sent 
Grotius to England. Several meetings took place between him and 
commissioners appointed by James, the British sovereign. If we 
credit the account given by Grotius of the point im dispute, and the 
negotiation to which it gave rise, justice was decidedly on the side 
of the States General, and England only carried the point by the 
lion’s right,—the droit du plus fort. 

In his fourteenth year he became an author, and in 1608 published 
his Mure Liberum, and the following year he printed ‘ Antiquity of 
the Batavian Republic.’ "Tn both of these works he displays an 
uncommon erudition, The States of Holland were highly pleased 
with this work; they voted thanks to its author, and accompanied 
them witha present. [tis considered that his partiality to his country 
led him to advance some positions favourable to its antient independ- 
ence, which his proofs did not justify. 

Antiquarian research did not estrange Grotius from the muses, to 
whom he sacrificed through life; and on the eve of his conntry’s in- 
dependence, nobly achieved against the bigoted cruelty of the Spanish 
monarch, he wrote Prosopopeia.* <“ An eminent rank among Latin 
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* The following extract from this poem has been greatly admired ; the City of 
Ostend addresses the world in the third year of her siege :— 
«¢ Area parva ducum, totus quam respicit orbis ; 
Celsior una malis, et quam damnare ruine 
Nunc quoque fata timent,—alieno in litore resto, 
Tertius annus abit ; toties mutavimus hostem: 
Sevit hyems pelago, morbisque furentibus estas ; 
Et minimum est quod fecit Iber,—crudelior armis 
In nos orta lues,—nullum est sine funere funus. 
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poets,” observes Mr. Butler, ‘ has always been assigned to Grotius : 
his diction is always classical, his sentiments just. But those who 
are accustomed to the wood-notes of the bard of Avon, will not admire 
the scenic compositions, however elegant or mellifluous, of the 
Batavian bard.” 

The people of the Netherlands had no sooner acquired independ- 
ence, than they began to quarrel amongst themselves,—about what, 
think you? Why free-will and predestination! things about which 
man, of himself, can know little or nothing. The Reformers* having 
shaken off the authority of the Church of Rome, and having pro- 
claimed the doctrine of private interpretation, would, one should 
naturally suppose, practise the utmost toleration, and leave man free 
to follow the dictates of his own judgment. But the very reverse 
was the case: Europe was drenched with the blood of contending 
sectaries; they anathamatized, burnt, and decapitated each other; 
and the Calvinists, whose doctrines we are so often told are favourable 
to civil liberty, were inthe Netherlands—and the creed of Calvin was 
here one of the fundamental laws—the enemies of their country’s in- 
dependencé,#and the triends and partisans of the man who laboured to 
overthrow its liberties, Those who leaned to the Catholic doctrines, 
like Grotius, were ut ly republicans. 

‘The Calvinisti¢ doctrine, that God, from all eternity, consigns one 
portion of mankind, without any fault on their side, to everlasting 
torments, shocks our feelings, and is totally repugnant to the notions 
entertained by us of the goodness and justice of the Deity: itis not 
therefore surprising that it should be called in question. From the 
first, several objected to it; but it was not till the successes of the 
United Provinces appeared to afford them a near prospect of triumph, 
that the opposers of Calvin’s doctrine formed themselves into a party, 
and occasioned a public sensation.” ‘The celebrated James Arminius 



















Nec perimit mors una semer :—Fortuna quid heres ? 
Qua mercede tenes mixtos in sanguine manes ? 

Quis tumulos moriens hos occupet hoste perempto ? 
Queritur,—et sterili tantum de pulvere pugna est.” 

A translation of these verses was furnished to Mr. Butler by the elegant trans- 
lator of “Oberon,” Mr. Sotheby. The reader willtiot be displeased at their inser- 
tion here :— 

«Scant battle-field of chiefs, thro’ earth renown'd, 
Opprest, I loftier tow’r ;—and, now, while Fate 
Dreads to destroy, in foreign soil I stand. 

Thrice chang’d the year, thrice have we chang'd the Foe, 
Fierce winter chafes the deep, the summer burns 

With fell disease: less fell th’ Iberian sword. 

Dire Pestilence spreads ;—on funerals funerals swell : 

Nor does one death at once extirpate all. 

Why, Fortune! linger? why our souls detain 

With blood immingled? Who, the Foe extinct, 

Who, dying, shall these sepulchres possess, 

And in this sterile dust the conflict close ?” 

* «The Reformed Church,” says Mr. Butler, ‘in the largest import of the 
word, comprises all the religious communities which have separated themselves 
trom the Church of Rome. In this sense, the words are often used by English 
writers; but, having been adopted by the French Calvinists to describe their 
church, these words are most commonly used, on the continent, “sa general ap- 
pellation of all the churches who profers the doctrines of Calvin.” 
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was at their head. As his language seemed to express notions more 
consonant than those of Calvin, to the sentiments entertained, by 
rational Christians, of the goodness and justice of the Deity, it is not 
surprising that they found many advocates among the learned and 
moderate ; but some ardent spirits were ofiended by them, aud instilled 
their dislike of them into the populace. In this dispute, the pedantic ) 
king of England, James I., warmly entered, and sent over some of 
his bishops to attend the Synod of Dort, at which there was observed 
neither the forms of equity, nor the appearance of common justice or 
common sense. The Calvinistic party called in the aid of Prince 
Maurice, and the civil power. In was in vain the Remonstrants, as 
the Arminians were called, protested against the authority assumed by 
the synod: their leaders were arrested; and, amongst others, Barne- 
veldt and Grotius, who sided with those who appeared to have some 
reason on their side. The sentence passed on the Remonstrants by 
the synod, was approved by the States General on the 3rd July, 1619. 
On the same day, the Arminian ministers, who had been detained at 
Dort, were, by a sentence of the States General, bs ished or im- ) 
prisoned, deprived of their employments, and th@ effec s of some were 
confiscated. Similar severities were exercised on the Arminians in 
most of the territories subjcct to the States General,” To avoid the 
persecution, some fled to Antwerp, some to France, the greater 
part to Holstein. There, under the wise protection of the reigning 
duke, they settled, and afterwards built a town, which, from him, they 
called Friedericstadt. | 

They continued to assert the irregularity of the Synod: the Bishop 
of Meaux shrewdly observed, that ‘‘ they employed against the au- 
thority of the Synod, the same argumests as the Protestants used 
against the authority of the Council of Trent.” Barneveldt lost his 
head ;* and sentence of perpetual imprisonment was pronounced against 
Grotius, on the 18th of May, 1619. He had one invaluable friend, 
his wife: she shared his confinement; and, ultimately, effected his 
liberation, by conveying him out of prison in the box in which his 
books were usually carried. Soon aiter his escape, he repaired to 
Paris, where he was allowed a pension by the French monarch: but, 
still attached to his country, he wrote his celebrated Apology, which 
still further incensed the ruling party in Flanders. 
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“« That literature,” says Mr. Butler, “isan ornament inprosperity, and acomfortin 
adverse fortune, has been often said by the best and wisest men ; but no one experi- 
enced the truth of this assertion ina higher degree than Grotius, during his imprison- 
ment at Louvestein, In that wreck of his fortune and overthrow of all his hopes, 
books came to his aid, soothed his sorrows, and beguiled the wearisome hours of his 
gloomy solitude. His studies often stole him from himself, and from the sense of his 
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* «* All the accused,” says Mr. Butler, “ wereespectably allied, and had many | 
friends: numerous applications were made in their favour. They undeviatingly 
demeaned themselves with the firmness and modest dignity of conscious innocence. 
They persisted in denying the guilt attributed to them, ¢ 


the competency of the tribunal, They made no degrading submission. Ata 
subsequent time, a son of Barneveldt having been condemned to death, his mo- ) 
ther applied to Prince Maurice for his pardon. The prince observed to her, that | 


she had made no such application in behalf of her husband: « No,’’ she replied, 
“1 know my son is guilty; 1 


was innocent, | 


and in protesting against 


. therefore solicit his pardon: I knew my husband ) 
therefore solicited no pardon for him.” 
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misfortunes, In the exercise of his mental energies, he was sensible cf their 
powers ; and it was inypossible that he should contemplate, without pleasure, the 
extent, the worth, or the splendour of, hislabours ; the services, which he rendered 
by them to learning and religion, and. the admiration and gratitude of the scholar, 
which he then enjoyed, and which would. attend his memory to the latest poste- 
rity. He himself acknowledged that, ‘in the ardour of his literary pursuits, he 
often forgot his cola — oar the hours passed unheeded, if not in joy, at 
least W ithout pain.” eae Ape pie: : 

“ Grotius may bed onside od a the fo punder of the modern school of the Law 
of Nature and of Nations. — ber geek 1 with the ruthless manner, m which 
wars were generally conduc of ted 5 1 he sli ight pretences, upon which they were gene- 
rally begun ; and the bart oa ay und: ir justice, with which they were generally 
attended. He ruil 8 V Saad t of settled principles respeeting the 
rights and duties Of oe a sp Is in a state of war. These, he observed, 
must depend on the pi $ ri a duties of mankind, in a state of peace: 
this led him to the pr ninary. inq into their rights and duties in a state of 
nature, ogy re | bi it 

Thus, an amp 1 opened to to him. He brought to it a vigorous dis- 
cerning ime 7 ‘ot ndor “4 ition. From antient and modern history, 
philosophies 9 TY, nd Da EB tteste Yacts and sayings, which appeared 
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to him toe » A genen ment of all civilized nations upon certain prin- 
ciples. re ‘formed ihe system ; applying them, as he proceeded in 
his work, to a altitude of circumstances. These are so numerous, that 
some persons 5 that no case or international law, either 
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in war or in pea ow és Sh the work of Grotius does not contain 


an ae nt: Eis es eh me ae 

While a prisoue -, he S celebrated book on the truth of the 
Christian Religion: "eal chosen that the Reformers absurdly con- 
sidered the Pope to be Antichrist, a folly not yet laid aside, he wrote 
a treatise on the subject. “ This deep study of the Holy Scriptures,” 
says Burigni, ‘* led Grotius to examine a question which made much 
noise at that time. Some Protestant synods had ventured to decide 
that the Pope was Antichrist ; and this extravagance, gravely delivered 
by the ministers, was regarded by the zealous schismatics, as a fun- 
damental truth. Grotius undertook to overturn such an absurd opinion, 
that stirred up an irreconcileable enmity between the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants; and, of consequence, was a very great obstacle 
to their re-unton, which was the sole objeci of his desires. He entered, 
therefore, upon the consideration of the passages of Scripture relating 
to Antichrist, and employed his atadeys in it. 

“It was this work that raised him up most enemies. We see by 
the letters he wrote to his brother, that his best friends were afraid lest 
they should be suspected of having some hand in the publication of 
the books in which he treated of Antichrist. ‘If you are afraid of 
incurring ill will (he writes thus to his brother), you may easily find 
people that are far from a factious spirit, who will take care of the i un y 
pression, Nothing has incensed princes against those, who separated 
from the church of Rome, more than the injurious names with whith 
the Protestants load their adversaries; and nothing is @ greater” 
hindrance to that re-union which we are obliged to labouk @iter,. 
consequence of Christ’s precept, and the profession we make ¢ 
faith in the creed. Perhaps t the Turk, who threatens Italy, wi 
us to it. In order to arrive at it, we must first remove whatever ob- 
structs a mutual quiet hearing. I hope J shall find assistance in this 
pious design, | shall not cease to labour in it; and shall rejoice to 
die employed in so good a work.’ ” 
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This places Grotius in an amiable point of view; and, indeed, through 
life, he endeavoured to put Christians in good humour with each other, 
For this purpose be laboured incessantly to promote religious pacifi- 
cation. This project grew with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength. ‘1 shall never cease,” says he, ‘“‘to use my utmost 
endeavours for establishing peace amo 1g Christia ps; and, if | should 
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not succeed, it will be honourable to die m such an enterprise.” Else- 
where he says, ‘‘ | am not the only one who has conceived such pro 
jects: Erasmus, Cassander, Wic lius, and Cassaubon, had the same 
design. La Maletiere is employed at present in it. Cardinal de 
Richelieu declares that he will protect the coalition; and he is suc! 

it ee ee such 
a fortunate man, that he never underta thin; 


ri which he does 
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not succeed. If there were no hopes Of sueeess at present, ought we 
not to sow the seed, which may be useful posterity?* Even if we 


should only diminish the mutual hatred stians, and render 

. ‘* > ee m” . son” SON é x . 

them more sociable, would not this be » “at the price 
® He ay ae iat tis A CLE ; mo e 

of some labour and reproaches ?”’ ‘i ; SS aaah eae 


« For some time,” says Mr. Butler, “ Grotig t he should 
succeed in his project of pacification. In one ¢ other, he 
mentions distinguished Protestants, who appt roved n: ‘I per- 
ceive,’ he says, ‘ that by conversing with @ “among the 
reformed, and explaining my sentiments 10% Opinion ; and 
that their number will increase, if my treatises ane ‘an truly affirm, 
that I have said nothing in them from party spirit,” | truth as closely 
as I could.’ { ee aig 


“ He imagined that some Catholics entered into his views. *The ablest men 
among the Catholics,’ he thus writes to his brother, ‘think that what | have pul- 
lished is written with great freedom and moderation, and approve of it.’ || 

“These pacific projects of Grotius cemented the union between him and Father 
Petdu: ‘1 had,’ says that most learned Jesuit, in his twelfth letter, ‘a great desire 
to see and converse with Grotius. We have been long together, and very inti- 
mate. He is, as far as I can judge, a good man, and possesses great candour, 
' do not think him far from becoming a Catholic, after the example of Holste- 
nius, as you hoped. I shall neglect nothing in my power to reconcile him to 
Christ, and put him in the way of salvation.” q 
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* Ep. 494. p. 896. . © Ep. 1706. p. 736. 
Ep. 1538. p. 573, 690, 926, ~ |) Ep. 528. p. 400. 

«| “Those,” says Mr. James Nichols,* “who wish to behold the praises to 

which HuGo Grorivs, or HuGuH pp GROOT, is justly entitled, and which he 

has received in ample measure from admiring friends and reluctant foes, may con- 

sult Sin THomaAs Pore BLount’s Censura Celebriorum Authorum, His well- 

armed reputation is founded on too durable a basis to be moved by such petty 

attacks as those to which I have alluded in a previous part of this introduction (p. 
xxi.), or those of Mr. Orme, in page 641, 

That a man so accomplished, virtuous, fearless, and unfortunate, should have 
had many epem es among his contemporaries, is not wonderful. But the number 
of those who evinced their hatred to him, or to his philanthropic labours, increased 
after his decease, when they could display it with impunity, ‘This very pious, 
learned, and judicious man,’ says Dr. Hammond, ‘hath of late, among many, 
fallen under a very unhappy fate, being most unjustly calumniated, sometimes as 
a SOCINIAN, sOmetimes as a Papist, and, as if he had learnt to reconcile con- 
tradictions, sometimes «as both of them together.’ 

“One cause of the charge of SociNIANIsM being preferred against him, has 
been already mentioned, (p. xxxiii.) and it ismore fully explaiied in pages 637, 642. 











* Calvinism and Arminianisn Compared. Introduction, cxxxii. 
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The Reformation was followed by incessant wars: that denomi- 
nated the war of thirty years, was the most remarkable. It com- 





The reader will not require many additional reasons to convince him of the unte- 
nable ground for such an accusation, when he is told that Vortrus, one of the 
most violent of his enemies, laid down this grand axiom—‘ To place the principal 
part of religion in an observance of Christ's commands is RANK SOCINIANISM !" 
To such a practical observaneé of the requisitions of the Gospel, by what name 
soever it might be stigmatize 1, Grotius pleaded guilty. He says (p. 627), “1 per- 

eprincipal part of religion by the Christians of the pri- 


























ceive this was accounted the prmeip: 
mitive ages; and their variousassen blies, divines, and martyrs taught, “ that the 
doctrines necessury to ble know oar ‘exceedingly few, but that God forms his esti- 
mate of us from the pr rpose an Vy itention of an obedient spirit.” I am likewise 


of the same opinion, amd shall never repent of having maintained it.’ 


LEP S® °F Beha 
a D 


« But, as the charge Of POPERY is of the utmost consequence, I have discussed 
this topic at great length (pp. 666,746), and have proved (pp. 549, 561), that 
Grotius was as little-attached to the principles or the practice of the Romish 


church as the most Zealo SOF his accusers. Whatever tends to vindicate the con- 
duct of Grotius In this mattes, 


| mat s will operate still more powerfully in favour of 
Archbishop i Lne design Of Grotius is well described by Dr. Hammond, in 
a Digression WHICR Re aGded 10 his Answer to the Animadversions on his Disserta- 


>. a5 ‘a ; a Se 
(wns; 11 WEEGRE EIS ok BY Re 


“<*For thee 2 of Poper ‘tha is fallen upon him, it is evident from whence 
it flows,—eithér from his pro essed 0 position to many doctrines of some Reformers, 
Suinglius and C dvin, &c,, or from his Annotations on Cassander, and the Debates 


— rR 


with Rivet consegitent thereto, the Votum pro Pace and Discussio. 

«+ For the former Of these, it is sufficiently known what contests there were, 

- Fn ie he. eo" ; 

and at length how professed the divisions betwixt the Remonstrants and Contra- 
Remonstrants ; and it is confessed that he maintained (all his time) the Remon- 
strants’ party, vindicating it from all charge, whether of Pelagianism or Semi-Pe- 
lagianism, which was by the opposers objected to it, and pressing the favourers of 
the doctrine of Irrespective Decrees with the odious consequences of making God 
the author and favourer of sin, and frequently expressing his sense of the evil 
influences that some of those doctrines were experimented to have on men's lives. 
And by these means it is not strange that he should fall under great displeasure 
from those who, having espoused the opinion of irrespective decrees, did not only 
publish it as THE TRUTH and TRUTH OF Gop, but farther asserted the question- 
ing of it to be injurious to God's fiee grace and his eternal election, nat conse- 
quently, retained no ordinary patience for or charity toopposers. But, then, still 
this is no medium to infer that charge. The doctrines which he thus maintained 
were neither branches nor characters of Popery, but asserted by some of the first 
and most learned and pious reformers. Witness the writings of Hemingius in his 
Opuscula, most of which are on these subjécts. Whereas, on the contrary side, 
Zuinglius and others, who maintained the rigid way of irrespective decrees, and 
infused them into some of this nation of ours, are truly said, by an excellent writer 
of ours, Dr. Jackson, to have had it first from some ancient Romish schoolmen, and 
so to have had as much or more of that guilt adherent to them, as can be charged 
on their opposers. So that from hence to found the jealousy, to affirm him a 
Papist because he was not a Contra-Remonstrant, is but the old method of speak- 
ing all that is ill of those who differ from our opinions on any thing ; as the 
Dutchman in his rage calls his horse an ARMINIAN, because he doth not go 
as he would have him. And this is all that can soberly be concluded from such 
suggestions, that they are displeased and passionate that thus speak. 

**« As for the Annotations on Cassander, &c,. and the consequeut vindications of 
himself against Rivet, those have with some colour been deemed more favourable 
toward Popery; but yet I suppose will be capable of benign interpretations, if 
they be read with these few cautions or remembrances: 

“** First. That they were designed to show a way to peace, whensoever men’s 
minds on both sides should be piously affected to it. 

‘* * Secondly. That he did not hope for this temper in his age, the humour on 
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menced in 1618. “ Every state in Europe,” says Mr. Butler, “ aad 
even the Ottoman princes, at one time or other took a part in it. 
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both sides being so turgent, and extremely contrary to it, and the controversy de- 
bated on both sides by those ‘who,’ saith he, * desire to eternize, and not to com- 
pose contentions,’ and therefore makes his appeal to posterity, when this parox ysm 
ohall be over. 

‘ Thirdly. That for the chief usurpations of the papacy, he leaves it to Chris- , 
ai prince es to join togethe r to vindicate thee ts, and reduce the Pope 
ad canones, to that tempe r, which the ancient’ canons fallow and require of him ; 
and, if that will not be done, to reform every Gné in their own dominions. 

6 Fourthly. That what he saith in favouls of some Popish doctrines, above 
what some other learned Protestants have said, i isn $0 rouch by way of assertion 
or justification of them, as to show what reasons he may ily be thought to 
proceed upon, and so not to be so irrational or imp dious as they are ordinarily ac- 
counted ; and this only in order to the peace of the Christian world, that we may 
have as much charity to others, and not as higha wi oe tive with all men as 
sweetly and amicably , and peaceably, and note . ego possible, account- 
ing the wars and seditions, and divisions and rebe ‘that are raised and ma- 
naged upon the account of religion, far creater nd . more sca i n0us unchristian 
evils, than are the errors of some Romish doctri nes Sy € specia lly.< -as they are main- 
tained by the moresober and moderate men am m, Cassander, Pichere|, Xc. 

se Fifthly. What he sith in his Disc USSU, oft n opr aaa with 
those that adhere to the hishop of Rome, is no” 2 extended than lis 
words extend it. ‘That there is not any other visibl we to the ‘end there men- 
tioned by him, of acquiring or preserving unive ri unity. That this is to he 
done, not crudely, by returning to them as th 3, submitting our necks to our 
former yokes, bat by taking away at once the division, and the causes of it, on 
which side soever ; adding only y, in the third place, that the bare primacy of the 
bishop of Rome, secundum canones, such as the ancient eanons allow of (which 
hath nothing of supreme universal power, or authority 1 in it), is none ot those 
causes, nor cons equently necessary to be excluded in the SiadrAcxlxoy, ci! ing that 
as the confession of that excellent person, Philip Melancthon. So that, in effect, 
that whole speech of his which is so solemnly vouched by Mr. Knott, and looked 
on so jealously by many of us, is no more than this, ‘that such a primacy of the 
bishop of Rome, as the anc tent canons allowed hi n, Were, for so elorious an end 
as is the regaining the peace of christendom, very reasonably to be afforded him, 
nay, : bsolutely necessary to be yielded him, whensoever any such Catholic union 
shi; ll be attempted,” whi h, as it had been the CXpic CSS opinik on of Ne} LAT then, One 
of the first and wisest reformers, so it is far from any design of establishing the 
usurpations of the Papacy, or any of their false doctriues: ttendin; ¢ thei, but only 
designed as an expedient for the restoring the peace of the whole Christian wo rid, 
which every disciple of Christ is so passionately required to contend and 
pray for.’ 

© At the conclusion of the doctor’s Continuation of the Defence of WuGo GRo- 
TIus, he thus e xpresses humself: 

**¢ As this is an act of mere justice and charity to the dead—and no less to 
those who, by their sin of uncharitable thoughts towards him, are likely to de- 
prive themselves of the benefit of his labours—so it is but a proportionable return 
of debt and gratitude to the signal value and kindness, which, in his lifetime, he 
constantly professed to pay to this church and nation, expressing his opinion, 
‘* that of all churches in the w orld, it was the most careful observer and transcriber 
of primitive antiquity,” and more than intimating his desire to end his days in the 
bosom and communion of our mother. Of this I want not store of witnesses, 
which from time to time have heard it from his own mouth, whilst he was ambas- 

sador in France, and even in his return to Sweden, immediately before his death ; 
and for a real evidence of this truth, it is no*news to many, that, at the taking his ; 
journey trom Paris, he appointed his wife, whom he left behind, to resort to the 


English assembly at the agent's house, which, accordingly, she is known to have 
practised.’” 
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France was the soul of the Protestant cause; she assisted it with her 
armies, and her subsidies:—+¢t may be truly said, that, if there be a 
Protestant state from the Vistwla to the Rhine, or a Mahometan state 
between the Danube and the Mediterranean, tts existence ts owing to the 
BourRBON MONARCHS. Humanity shudders at the perusal of the 
events of this war. Through the whole of its long period, Germany. 
was a scene of devastation. In its northern and central parts, the 
ravages of advancing and retreating armies were repeatedly ex- 
perienced in their utmost horrors: many of its finest towns were 
destroyed; whole villages depopulated; large territories laid waste. 
Frequently, the women, the children, and the aged, naked, pale, and 
disfigured, were seen wandering over the fields, supporting themselves 
by the leaves of trees, by wild roots and even grass.” 

In this unnatural contention, success was generally supposed to 
depend upon artful diplomacy; and Oxenstiern, the Swedish minister, 
fixed upon Grotius to op een the eelebrated Christiana, at the 
court of France. In his character of ambassador, he acquitted him- 
self like an able negotiator: but, being thwarted by an adventurer 
sent from Sweden, he solicited his recall. Christiana showered 
honours upon, and solicited him to remain in her kingdom: but he 
declined; and, on his journey homeward, died at Rostock, on the 
26th of August, 1645. ‘‘ Burigni informs us,’ Mr. Butler says, 
“that Grotius had a very agreeable person, a good complexion, an 
aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a serene and smiling countenance : that 
he was not tall, but very strong, and well built. The engraving of 
him prefixed to the Hugonis Grotii Manes answers this description.”’ 

As Grotius lived ina time of religious inquiry, we are all naturally 
curious to know what were the sentiments, on disputed points, of one 
of the most profound thinkers of that or any other age : 


“ Burigini,” we are told by Mr. Butler, “* has collected, in the last chapter of 
his Life of Grotius, a multitude of passages, which show his gradual leaning to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He produces several passages from his works, which 
prove,— 

“ That he paid high regard to decisions of the councils, and the discipline of 
the primitive church ; and thought the sentiments of the ancient church should be 
deferred to, in the explanation of the Scriptures : * 

“« That the early reformers were held by him in no great esteem. ¢ 

“ That, mentioning Cassaubon’s sentiments, Grotius said, that this learned man 
thought the Roman Catholics of France better informed than those of other coun- 
tries, and came nearer to truth than the ministers of Charenton :—*‘ It cannot,’ 
says Grotius, ‘ be denied, that there are several Roman Catholic pastors here who 
teach true religion, without any mixture of superstition ; it were to be wished that 
all did the same :’ t 

“* That tue Calvinists were schismatics, and had no mission : § 

“ That the Jesuits were learned men and good subjects. ‘ I know many of 
them,’ he says, in one of his writings against Rivetus, ‘ who are very desirous to 
see abuses abolished, and the church restored to its primitive unity.—We shall 
hereafter see, that Father Petau, an illustrious member of the society, possessed 
the confidence of Grotius : || 

“ That Grotius looked upon the abolition of episcopacy, and of a visible head 
of the church, as something very monstrous : @ ! 
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« That he acknowledged that some change was made in the eucharistic bread ; 
that, when Jesus Christ, being sacramentally present, favours us with his sub- 
stance,---as the Council of Trent expresses its doctrine on the Eucharist,---the ap- 

‘ances of bread and wine remain, and in their place succeed the body and 
lood of Christ: * 

“ That Grotius did not approve of the sentiments of the Calvinists concerning 
the Eucharist, and reproached them with their contradiction. ‘ You will hear 
them state in their contessions,’ says Grotius, ‘ that they really, substantially, and 
essentially, partake of Christ's body and his blood; but, in their disputes, they 
maintain, that Christ is received only spiritually, by faith. The ancients go much 
further: they admit a real incorporation of Jesus Christ with us, and the reality 
of Christ's body, as Saint Hilarius speaks.’ It must, however, be remarked, that, 
although Grotius thought that the term ¢ransudstantiation, adopted by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, was capable of a good interpretation, it is not clear what was his pre- 
cise opinion respecting the Eucharist. He proposed the following formulary :--- 
‘We believe that, in the use of the supper, we truly, really, and substantially,--- 
that is to say,---in its proper substance,---receive the true body and the true blood 
of Jesus Christ, in a spiritual and ineffable manner :’ F 

* That Grotius justified the decision of the Council of Trent, concerning the 
number of the sacraments: { 

“ That, after the year 1640, he took no offence at the use of images in churches, 
or at prayers for the dead : § 

. Thai he thought the bishops of Rome may be in error, but eannot long re- 
main in it, if they adhere to the universal church ;---this seems to pre-suppose the 
church's infallibility : || 

“ That, in the opinion of Grotius, fasting was early used in the church ; the ob- 
servance of Lent was a very early practice: the sign of the cross had something 
respectable in it; the fathers held virginity a more perfect state than marriage ; 
and the celibacy of the priests conformable to the ancient discipline of the 
church: 4 

‘“ And ‘that those, who shall read the decrees of the Council of Trent, with a 
mind disposed to peace, will find that every thing is wisely explained in them: 
and agreeable to what is taught by the Scriptures and the ancient fathers.’ ** 

“ It is certain, that Grotius was intimate with Father Petau, a Jesuit, inferior to 
none of his society in genius and learning; that the good father used all his en- 
deavours to convert Grotius to the Roman Catholic religion ; and was, at length, 
so much persuaded of his friend's Catholicity, that, when he heard of his death, 
he said prayers for the repose of his soul. + + 

“ As the religion of Grotius was a problem to many, Menage wrote the follow- 
ing epigram upon it: the sense of it is, that ‘ As many sects claimed the religion 
ot Grotius, as the towns which contended for the birth of Homer.’ 


“ * Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salgmis, Chios, Argos, Athena, 
Nideret certant vatis de patria Homeri: 
Grotide certant de religione, Socinus, 
Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus, Roma, Lutherus.’" 


The foregoing particulars are taken exclusively from the volume 
before us; and are, as near as possible, in the words of Mr, Butler. 
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* Page 291, +t Page 292. {| Page 293. § Page 294. 
| Page 296. © Page 298. ** Page 299. 

+t ™ Page 300, M. Le Clere ( Sentiumens de que lques Theologiens de Hollande, 
dix-septieme Lettre), defends Grotius with great ability against the charge of Soci- 
mManism: he justly observes, that his abstaining from unpleasing propositions, 
his silence on offensive doctrines, and his conciliating expressions, should not too 
easily be accounted proofs of his belief of his precise sentiments of any particul ir 
tenets. Grotius, says Le Clere, was like an arbitrator, who, to bring to amity the 
parties in difference, recommends to each, that he should give something of what 
he himself considers to be his strict right.” 
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Our opinion of the work may be inferred from this admission: and, 
indeed, we have no hesitation in saying, that the perusal of the Life 
of Hugo Grotius leaves upon the mind the pleasing impression that 
age may perform more than the promises of youth; and that an 
author may amuse, as well as instruct, at the age of seventy. We 
question if Mr. Butler has produced any thing that does him greater 
credit: and, in sscceidiiidilieg his volume to the reader, we do so 
without a single drawback. Perhaps a less condensed account of 
the efforts made at various times towards religious pacification would 
have been desirable: but it must be observed that this was matter 
foreign to the subject; and those who are dissatisfied with Mr. Butler's 
details, will find in his notes ample references to more copious par- 
ticulars., 





TO ERIN. 


Yes, Erin, my country! 1 love thee so well, 
That my soul, when it sleeps in its prison of clay-— 
When the grave has its own—shall awake at the knell 
That will scare from his victim the spoiler away. 
Though shrouded and bound in the garments of death, 
Still my spirit shall dream, my lov’d country, of thee; 
And the bard, in his deep grave, shall quicken to breath 
When he hears the first shout from the hosts of the free. 


When ages have pass’d, will the tale be believed 
That the price was the same for the priest as the wolf? 
No—rather will men wish their sense were deceived, 
And sink the dark truth in eternity’s gulf. 


Alas! it is painful to those who would give 
All—all that is precious, my country, for thee, 
To hear thousands say, coldly, if freemen you'd live, 
Bow down at our altars; thus only you're free. 


But no—sooner let my youfig spirit steal off 
Unheeded—unknown, still a slave to the earth, 

Than league fora moment with those who would scoff 
At the creed of my sires, or the land of my birth. 


They know not the hearts of thy sons—how they burn, 

The doubts which a shade on their brighter hope throws ; 
How the patriot’s blood will convulsively turn 

At the soul-sick’ning thought of increasing thy woes. 


Yet dream not the thraldom of tyrants will last ; 

’Tis a frost-work that thaws before liberty’s sun— 
‘Tis a red hour of blood that will quickly be past, 
W hen the Godhead has will’d that its fell course be run. 


The time yet shall come when no trace will remain 
Of those creatures of clay that now mock at thy toil, 
Save the curse of the heart, and the print of the chain, 
And the dust of the locusts that blasted thy soil. 


Again shall the songs of thy triumph be heard ; 
And again shall thy altars shine out undefiled ; 

And again shall they cringe, who to rob thee but dared, 
When the sword of the free from thy grasp was beguiled. 


Carrickeon- Snir. RK. BRENNAN. 













THE ORANGEMAN.—CHAP. V. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WHITE BoY.”’ 


NeExT morning Joss Lett remained much longer than usual in bed, 
ruminating on such of the events of the preceding night as had come 
to his knowledge.. As the door of his chamber, situated above the 
parlour, stood open, he could see the anxiety of his lovely daughter 
in preparing his breakfast; she had his stockings and pumps laid be- 
fore the fire, while the residue of his upper garments reposed upon 
the back of a curiously carved vak chair, within a sufficient distance 
of the grate to give the benefit of the burning turf. The father—as 
what father would not?—eyed the affectionate attention of his only 
daughter with parental solicitude; and thought, not without a pang 
at heart, that she looked by no means as cheerful as she was wont 
on such pleasing occasions. Indeed, the old man had observed that 
during the last six months a pallid hue had stolen, as it were, surrep- 
titiously upon her cheek, while he remembered having overheard her 
more than once break a bitter, deep, and heartielt sigh, when alone, 
and unconscious of being within the heaving or observation of any 
one. Being, however, but superficially read in the volume of the 
human heart, and knowing still less of the female heart, Joss attri- 
buted the change in Sally’s appearance to her anxiety for what he 
supposed were his own increasing infirmities ; whereas, a more ex- 
perienced eye would find it difficult to discover in the hale old man 
any diminution of health, while it could not fail to see that his 
daughter was one who— 

“ Never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


Iler fits of forgetfulness, the constant abstraction of her eye, and 
her partiality to solitude, must have apprized any father but Joss Lett, 
that his daughter was in love;-loved on in apparent hopelessness, 
but still with intensity. 

Joss, though an affectionate father, was no slave to those nice 
sensibilities which, like the gift of prescience, curse rather than bless 
the possessor. He had no idea of people pining, much less dying 
from love; he never dreamed that such a refinement of the passion 
could exist; and therefore never once thought of suspecting the 
origin of the visible change which had taken piace in the manners 
and person of his dearest child. On the present morning, however, 
he threw a glance of a more than wonted scrutiny upon her, as she 
hurried about, on ‘* house affairs intent.” Her white morning dress, 
though not as transparent as gossamer, was yet flexible and flowing 
enough to exhibit the delicacy and loveliness of a form at once agile 
and perfect; more like that which we attribute to supernatural crea- 
tures than to mere beings of vulgar flesh and blood. There is a 
beauty, however artists may dispute, so apparent and expressive, 
that it concentrates the opinions of all; equally discerned and ad- 
mired by the vulgar and the cultivated, every one owns the magic 
of its presence, without knowing why and wherefore; and such was 
the dominion exercised over the taste of the rustic beaux in the 
neighbourhood of Duamore, that all referred to Sally Lett as a model 
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to judge figure and beauty by, without ever supposing that the femi- 
nine attributes of this charming girl were to be equalled by any; it 
were enough if any approached them. This opinion of others, how- 
ever, never made any impression upon Sally, and her father always 
maintained that her mind was far more lovely than her face. e 
held the same notion this morning; but, with a pardonable selfishness, 
an obtrusive thought respecting her settlement in life was quelled the 
moment it arose; and, to get rid of the mental pain it left behind it, 
he inquired if Jachan and his cousin Sil Sparrow had yet arisen. 

‘Itis some time, father,” answered Sally, ‘‘ since they went. out 
with their fowling-pieces.” 

“Umph!’ ejaculated Joss, ‘ an’ fadie® are they gone, Sally ?” 

‘“'T'o the sea-shore, I suppose, sir.” 

‘“Umph! an’ who is that come in now!” 

‘‘Mon White, sir.” 

‘‘ Bid *im come up here, the rascal. Ich wants to know somethin’ 
about fade ¢ was done last night. Pretty work to be burnin’ honest 
people’s houses, and frighten the poor neighbours out ov their lives 
wid their traitors an lords an lord knows what. Tell Mon I 
want im.” 

With fairy lightness the nimble girl stepped into the kitchen; and 
ina moment returned, followed by Mon. 

‘Eh then, Mon, honey, fade was that, you devil-skin, you did last 
night wid ‘ Boddher Fanny’s’ house ?”’ 

‘* Faith, Mr, Lett, shure nothin’ at all,—ony ’twas burnt, ony how.” 

‘“ An what murdherin’ villhain did it, Mon?” 

‘ Musha! shure ’tis hard to tell, Mr. Lett; but ’twas by accident 
ony way, barren Will-o’-th-wisph was there ; for there wasn’t a brone 
in the hearth, nor a lamp in the house, at the time it took fire. Some 
say “twas this body, an’ some say that body, but troth there’s no 
tellin’; but ’twas’nt Mr. Jachan, any how.” 

‘‘Jachan !” repeated the old man, starting up in bed. ‘“ No, no, 
Mon, Ich should think not; for ’twasn’t that way Ich reared ’im.” 

‘“ Faith, an’ that’s thrue, Mr. Lett,” responded Mon, looking con- 
fusedly upon the floor; ‘‘ but’— 

‘* But,” interrupted Joss, pursuing his own train of thoughts, ‘‘ Ich 
dunna fade that Jouchal on'a cousin of his might do. Ich dunna 
more nor half like ’im wid his loyalty an’ fiddledee. An’, taukin’ of 
loyalty, Mon, do you know fade it is ?” 

‘‘Musha! nor the devil a bit, Mr. Lett; ony I half suspect ’tis 
nothin’ good.” | 

“Troth, an’ Ich suspect so too; an’ whether “tis blue, black, or 
brown, Jachan shall hav’ nothin’ to do wid it, that you may rely on, 
whatever king reigns. Sally, me clothes !”’ 

‘‘Is poor Fanny’s house burnt to the ground?” inquired Miss 
Lett, as she prepared to obey her father’s command. 

‘“Troth, very near, Miss Sally; an’ the dummy would have been 
burnt to a cinder, too, ony for Bob Meyler.” 

“‘ Robert Meyler !” she said, with much curiosity ; ‘‘was he there ?” 
and she added, “ was the captain there ?” 

‘‘ Eh then, Miss, we were all there,” responded Mon; ‘ but Bob 
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Meyler was the ony man that didn’t care three straws for his own 
life. He darted like a hawk into the flames that like lightenin’ burst 
through the auld craky cabin dure, an’ in the bare turn ov an eye he 
darts out agin wid Boddher Fanny in his arms, an’, savin’ your pre- 
sence, there wasn’t a scrimskin ov clothes on her whole carcass, bar- 
ren her shift. ‘Toth, she was amost as naked as the hour she was 
born; for she wasn’t aware of the fire at all, but slept on like a rock,” 

‘‘ Poor soul!” ejaculated Miss Lett. 

‘¢ Not so poor, nether, Miss Sally; for Fanny has got a ha’penny 
ov her own, though nobody knows it, if it ent lost in the fire.” 

‘¢ Poor thing,”’ said the kind-hearted girl; ‘‘ she must have been 
greatly alarmed.” 

‘Faith, an’ ’tis herself that was; but it would do your heart good, 
Miss Sally, to see the gratefulness of the poor crethur. You'd think 
she’d eat young Meyler for having safed hee life, an’ cryed as many 
bushels for joy as for her house.” 

‘* Musha then, Mon,” said Joss, who by this time had partially 
robed himself, ‘* didn’t I always say that young Bob was a brave 
fellow? When a garsvon not higher nor my knee, he used to trash 
the boys about Dunmore, an’ Ich disna forget the day he levelled 
the Wexford butcher in Taghmon, who was just goen to murdher me, 
bekase Ich wudna let ‘im cheat me out of three teasthers.* By the 
law Harry, he’s the blood of a lon in ‘im, an’ ought to have been 
made a soger of, instead of his brother the captin.” 

«Qh, sir,” said Sally, smiling, and the old man rejoiced on seeing 
that smile, ‘* but the captain is a brave man, too.” 

“Tut, tut, girl, he’s not fitto hould a candle to Bob; an’ if he wasn’t 
goin’ to become a preest, dang my buttons but Ich’ld marry you to 
’m; for Pll never forget the whop he gave the Waxford butcher who 
wanted to cheat me out of three teasthers.” 

Sally had shrunk away to hide her blushes before the conclusion of 
her father’s remarks ; but was quickly drawn back to the parlour by 
the distressing cries of a female inthe bawn. ‘ "Lis Mrs. Meyler,” 
said Sally, as she caught a glance of her figure. ‘“* Ah, no!” she 
continued, correcting herself, apparently pleased at the discovery, 
"tis only poor Fanny in a suit of Mrs. Meyler’s clothes.” 

Boddher Fanny, as the title given to her by common consent indi- 
rates, was one of those afflicted creatures who can hardly be said to 
herd with their kind. She knew not the sweetness of that perfect 
communion which language only can impart; and, despoiled by na- 

) ture of one sense and one organ, she lived in loneliness and poverty, 
but not,—judging from appearances,—unhappily. She kept hersett 
and cottage clean and comfortable, was remarkably industrious, and 
though, like others of her kindred in misfortune, extremely irritable 
and suspicious, the evil that had befallen her secured her every 
where kindness and attention. Necessity had supplied her with 
much of that language which is now taught in laudable institutions ; 
and there were few things she could not express by conventional 
signs. ‘This morning, with the privilege of grief, or the confidence 
which urgent sorrow inspires, she made her way straight into the 
parlour, and commenced instantly with a detail of her misfortune in 
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that manual eloquence which, with some of these poor creatures, is at 
once forcible and expressive. With more than the agility of a mo- 
dern telegraph, she flung her arms around, and, having communicated 
the particulars of the tire, she relaxed from her exertion, laid her 
head upon her hand, closed her eyes, and gave other indications of 
sleep; then started up, rushed at Miss Lett, seized her violently in 
her arms, and frightened the timid girl; but it was only demonstrating 
the action of her deliverer. Poor Fanny repented of not knowing 
how to express herself less affensively, and seemed sorry for the mo- 
mentary agitation she had caused ; and Miss Lett, as if ashamed of 
the weakness she had betrayed, encouraged Fanny to proceed, by 
inquiring, manually, who had saved her. Ths touched a tender 
string; the atHicted creature seemed to burst through the natural pro- 
hibitions to speech; but these being inflexible, she exclaimed, 
‘“ Bah!” with great force, and then hastily began to bless herself. 
Sally understood her meaning, and sighed, ‘* God bless him;” but 
Fanny, as if comprehending the movement of her lips, fell upon her 
knees, and seemed to pour out her soul for her deliverer. Miss, Lett 
burst into tears ; why, was not then exactly known ; perhaps she did 
not know herself. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Mon White and poor Fanny had just returned to the kitchen, when 
Captain Meyler entered. The smile of careless vivacity which was 
wont to light up his countenance, had given place to a look bor- 
dering upon seriousness, and he appeared rather formal in his 
morning salutation. 

‘Why, captain,” said Joss, as he adjusted his wig, “vou look as 
grave as a parson this morning.” 

“Tam sorry you think so, Mr. Lett,” was his reply. ‘ I’d wish to 
go laughing through life, but, curse upon the world! it wont let me. 
But yesterday, I was as cheerful as a philosopher—the philosophers 
were jovial fellows—but to-day I am as thoughtful as a fool, and 
why not, since I am going once more to begin life.” 

‘“Goen to hauld the plough,” said Joss; ‘ well, buy, don’t be dis- 
heartened at that, though Ich am sadly of opinion you'll turn but a 
quere furrow.” 

“You are right, sir; I would turn but an indifferent furrow, but I 
am only going to turn another leaf. The world, Miss Lett,” turning 
to Sally, who stood listening to him in an attitude of fixedness which 
might be taken as an indication of either surprise or gladness, *‘ is an 
oyster which I once more must open with my good sword.” “ Folly, 
captain, folly,” exclaimed Joss, sitting down to a plate of sturabout, 
which always gave him a relish for his tea; ‘ this trade ov war, as 
my father often sed, is an unprofitable and ungudely work; an’ 
troth betwixt ourselves, [ch am thinkin’ you might do jest as well 
to have nothing to say to’t. There’s Bob, hard an’ fast larnin’ the 
Triho* as busy as a Nailor, an’ naturally enough will leave you the 
bawn to do what you like wid. Take a maun,t man, take a maun.” 
‘“Whatdo you say, Sally? ’inquired Joss, casting an inquisitive glance 
upon the blushing girl. 
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‘That your advice is very good, sir.” 

‘<'Troth it is so, Sally, avourneen; an’ may be you could recom- 
mend the captain to a nice little housekeeper.” 

‘ The captain, sir,” she replied, adjusting her tea-cups and appro- 
priating one significantly for her guest, ‘‘is, 1 hope—believe, already 
provided for.” 

‘*Well, well,” said Joss, “so muchthe better. I ony thought—but 
never mind—captain, you'll never be half so well as [ch could wish 
thee.’ 

‘‘ You were always kind, my old friend,’ returned the captain, 
‘and be assured that I feel grateful for your advice, though | have 
resolved not to follow it. My brother has a right to the ‘baw n-— | 
only to my sword; nor would I exchange professions for a king's 
ransom. However, my good friend, the honour of a soldier, like a 
woman’s character, must be preserved pure aud unsullied; and, as 
mine has been grossly insulted by a guest of yours, you will excuse 
my calling to require a gentlemanly satisfaction before bidding Nar- 
ristown, which has recently been to me a little paradise—the home of 
my Eve—a tnoal adieu. When this little affair,” he continued, 
coolly taking up the cup of tea, “‘ is adjusted, I set off instantly for 
Dublin.” 

‘Why, then, captain aroon,” said Joss, suspending the up-raised 
spoou mid-w ay between the dish and his mouth, this 1s all Greek 
to me,”’ 

‘ The party concerned will understand me,” said the captain. 

« Faith an’ may be so; but, if you mean fichtin’, l’Ilhav’ none ov't 
in Narristown, at any rate. This limpin’ fellow seems to me an odd 
kind of buy, but, troth, Ich wudna like he went home from Joss Lett’s 
house wid his head in his fist, any how. 

‘| hope nothing has occurred, Captain Meyler,” said Sally, 
somewhat alarmed, ** to cause you any uneasiness.” 

‘¢ Uneasiness ! no, no, Sally; 'tis nothing but an every-day affair. 
In the army we manage things somewhat more methodically : a bro- 
ther officer would there take a man’s honour into his keeping, convey 
his message, witness his will, and stand by jim to the last, but my 
goodly brother would undertake none of these kind offices for me; so, 
in the absence of a friend—for they are devilish scarce—I am obliged 
to act the part of a friend towards myself. But,” he continued, 
looking out of the window, ‘* I see my opponent coming through the 
bawn.” And he instantly quitted the parlour. Joss and his lovely 
daughter were so unaccustomed to scenes of this nature, that the very 
surprise into which they were thrown disabled them from acting; and, 
before any of them thought of moving, Jachan entered the parlour, un- 
accompanied by Sil Sparrow, who, as well as Captain Meyler, had 
disappeared. 

‘ Fade’s all this?” inquired Joss, but his son seemed by no means 
willing to satisfy him. * Ich'll know,’ ’ said the old man, resolutely 
starting up, seizing his staff, and quitting the parlour. 

‘ For God’s sake, Jac han,’ said Sally, ‘¢ tell me what does all 
this mean.”’ 

‘ Nothing that concerns you, sister; it is the affair of gentlemen; 
women know nothing about it.” And he rather rudely quitted the 
parlour. 
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His manner hurt the tender feelings of his sister, and, as she saw 
him in a few minutes afterwards cross the bawn with something cau- 
tiously concealed under his coat, she thought he was about to fight a 
duel; for, though such an occurrence had never yet taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Dunmore, she had heard enough about it from 
Captain Meyler, to understand its tolly and apprehend its conse- 
quences. Kor a moment she remained abstracted, wishing to act, 
but not knowing what to do; her fears, however, for an only brother— 
for, at the moment, she totally forgot that such a person as Sil Sparrow 
existed —soon brought her thoughts into manageable order, and, cal- 
culating much upon her own immediate interference, she threw on her 
bonnet and shawl, and hurried to the house of her aunt, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the assistance of her cousin Rebecca. 

In the meantime, the combatants had proceeded to a large flat 
field on the bank of the little sea below Dunmore. ‘The Burrow, 
raised into twenty thousand inequalities, and but partially covered 
with unprofitable herbage, hid the waters of St. George’s Channel 
from their view; but still the ocean inlet, or, as it was called, the lit- 
tle sea, derived all its interest and all its beauty from its having but 
partial connexion with the waters outside the sandy-barrier that 
stretched from Ballyteige to Gullenstown. The place and the scene, 
however, were without novelty for Captain Meyler, and, intent on 
proceeding instantly to business, he turned to Jachan Lett, who stood 
with a pair of cavalry pistols in his hand, and inquired if he wished to 
make any observation previous to measuring the ground: Jachan un- 
derstood but little of the etiquette of the thing, but, finding honour— 
for such he felt it—thrust upon him, he was not slow to assume all the 
gravity and importance of a second. He looked at the water before 
him, then on the pistols, and answered that he did not understand 
Captain Meyler. 

‘ Whi,” replied the hardy duellist, ‘* as we should be all averse 
to the shedding of blood (Sil Sparrow looked pale), Iam willing to 
listen to any apology, if your friend choose to make one.”’ 

‘‘ | have no apology to make,”’ said Sil, poising himself upon the 
hale leg; ‘in opening the letter, I acted only as a loyal man.” 

“Asa scoundrel, 1 repeat,’ said the captain, vehemently ; * so, 
Mr. Lett, mark the ground.’’ 

The ground was, therefore, measured—tie pistols loaded; but 
Sil, who found himself, from his unwillingness to appear a coward in 
the eyes of his cousin, entrapped in an affair of honour, endeavoured 
to save his credit without risking his lite, by offering objections, 
lirst to the weapons, and then to the want of another second. In all 
these he was opposed by Jachan, who wished, like most seconds, 
dearly for the duel, inasmuch as it could not fail to procure him local 
fame ata very cheaprate. Sil, finding it impossible to avoid much 
longer coming to a conclusion, was on the point of declining the ho- 
nour intended him altogether, when a figure, at some distance, was 
seen hastening along the strand, in apparent haste towards them, 
‘‘ It is Father Kelly !”’ said the captain, *‘ come, let us be quick, and 
the business will be decided before he comes up to interrupt us.” 

At the word ‘ interruption,” all Sil’s courage, which had been 
oozing out at his fingers’ ends, returned, and he appeared eager to 
decide the quarrel; but still found means to protract the moment by 
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communicating his wishes to Jachan, in the event of an accident. 
Ile had, however, twice to repeat his instructions respecting his 
mother, and the disposal of his body, before Father Kelly had ap- 
proached; but, just as the priest was on the point of entering the 
field, within two or three perches of where they stood, he snatched 
the pistol boldly out of his friend’s hand, and hopped, like a magpie, 
to the appointe “istand. “ Now, Sir,” he cried, ** [ am ready.” 

‘“Thank heaven, not in time !” oxtiatened E. ather Kelly, placing 
himself between the combatants. 

“* Quit that place, instantly, you Popish imposter,” said Sil, blus- 
teringly, ‘‘ or I'll drive the contents of this pistol through your body ; 
I must chastise that insolent fellow, who dared to call me a scoun- 
drel. A Sparrow of Enniscorthy coaid never submit to this,” 

‘ T congratulate you, Sir,” said Captain Meyler, civilly, “ on this 
convenient manifestation of courage ; but if it be not assumed, like 
your loyalty, to secure a present purpose, you shall have an Oppor- 
tunity of displaying it at another place, before the lapse of twe nty- 
four hours; for I have now a double cause of quarrel: before, | 
thought you a scoundrel; I must now brand you as a liar: for know, 
Sir, that this holy man is not an imposter, although a Popish priest. 

‘ Children,” said the good father, ‘* why seek to precipitate each 
other prematurely into the abyss of destruction? For shame! you 
ought to recognise a brother in the person of an enemy, and love 
each other for the sake of Him who shed his blood to redeem us 
all. 1 forgive this strange gentieman from my heart for what he has 
said to me; and now, my son, Henry Meyler, let me beseech of you 
to follow my example. Do shake hands, like Christians, and forgive 
each other.” 

‘“ Forgive, indeed !” said Sil, “ alikely story. No, never. Take 
your ground, Captain Meyler.” 

“ Quite a Sir Lucius in a minute,” said the captain ; ‘ but you 
must excuse me, for here comes the whole village, and, as L live, the 
two Miss Lett’s, with my brother, to dignify our quarrel, though we 
have not drawn a trigger.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


SALLY and her fair cousin, in endeavouring to discover the place 
of meeting, had to inquire of so many people, that in a short time the 
whole population of Dunmore were acquainted with the cause of 
their anxiety, and accordingly it was soon discovered that the com- 
batants had proceeded to the sea-shore. Thither men, women, and 
children hurried with impatient curiosity; and Robert Meyler, having 
been informed by Munster Paddy of the cause, proceeded hastily 
after them. In afew minutes he came up with the Miss Letts, and 
offered each an arm: the assistance was at the moment highly desi- 
rable, for Sally, from excessive anxiety, was hardly able to proceed, 
unsupported, further. Her cousin, how ever, betrayed no symptom 
of fatigue ; the excitation appeared to have added to her spirits, al- 
ways buoyant, and to have imparted new energy to a frame as elastic 
and active as it was feminine and delicate. “I hope,’ said she, 
with ecstasy, ‘‘ that we shall be in time for the duel. Oh! I long to 
see one with my own eyes 

‘How can you talk ies. Rebecca?” said her timid cousin; 
‘‘ perhaps one of them is killed by this time.” 
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«Oh! L hope not before we come up. I wonder how does the 
captain look with a pistol in his hand.” 

‘‘ Have done, Rebecca, or you'll frighten me to death; and you 
know you don’t mean what you say.” 

‘Indeed, but I co, though, Sally; for 1 am sure Captain Meyler 
would look very well fighting a duel.” : 

« Ay, but if he were shot?” 

‘«¢ Why aye, I should not like that.” 

‘ Nor Sally either, | would think,” said Robert. 

Miss Lett blushed, and replied, “ Certainly not; no more than 
those who have a greater interest in his fate.” 

‘ True,” returned Robert; ‘ though I question if a brother could 
feel more on such an occasion than a fond partial mistress.” 

« Who is she?” inquired Sally. 

«Probably you could answer the question better than either of 
us,” said Robert. ‘* But see,” he continued, “all our fears were un- 
necessary. The duel has been undoubtedly prevented by Father 
Kelly ;” and he pointed out the hostile party with the priest in the 
midst of them. 

‘Oh! what a pity,” said Rebecca, as if disappointed at a result 
which gave pleasure to her frends: but the exclamation proceeded 
from her love of excitation, and not from a want of feeling ; for, 
though naturally a coquette, she was by no means wanting in those sym- 
pathies which give interest, and grace, andcharms, to the female ula. 

Before they could reach the scene of mortal combat, Captain Mey- 
ler had put his arm within that of the priest, and, crossing a dike, 
walked in an opposite direction along the strand, apparently towards 
the little chapel of Clamatis Well. His adversary and Jachan Lett 
advanced to meet their friends: Sil looked as if flushed with victory, 
and made his bow to the ladies with great confidence, while Sally 
affectionately seized her brother’s arm, and feelingly inquired if any 
thing had happened to him.” 

‘* Nonsense! girl,’’ replied Jachan ; ‘‘ I ran no danger.” 

‘Nor any one else,’’ interrupted Rebecca; ‘ pretty fellows, to 
give us this walk for nothing !”’ 

“*Twas the fault of the priest,” said Sil; ‘* but at another time 
you may witness the spoit you have lost.”’ 

‘ High-ho!’’ said Rebecca, “ then we had better march home 
again, 

‘* Will you honour me ?°’ inquired Sil, holding out his arm. 

“ Vhank you, sir,’’? said she, ‘‘ 1 am provided with a cavalier ; 
here, Mr. Meyler, give me your arm.”’ 

This refusal visibly filled Sil with chagrin, and he was not dis- 
pleased to find that it had a very marked effect upon Jachan. Sally, 
too, refused to avail herself of his gallantry, and walked home lean- 
ing on her brother. When they reached Narristown, they found the 
old man had only just returned from a fruitless pursuit of-the com- 
batants; and, in the fulness of disappointment, he vented his anger 
on Jachan. ‘* Gude loourd deliver ous, ent we come to a fine pass, 
that a brat of a buy means to rule ous all, bekase he spent a month 
or six weeks in Enniscorthy. ‘roth, Mr. Sparrow, Ich dunna fade 
you did there wid the juckoon, for you’ve made another man ov’im, 
an’ for the worse too.” 

‘ They taught me the duty of a loyal man, sir,’* said Jachan, 
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 Jachan,”* said Sally, interposing her good offices, ‘‘ has not been 
so much to blame.” 

‘‘ Blame!" repeated the old man, knocking his staff with great 
force perpendicularly on the sanded floor of the parlour. “ Blame! 
wasn’t he to blame last night, at the Widow Meyler’s—for Ich’ve 
hard all about itmwhen nothin’ would sarve ‘im but to make presnor 
of an ould schoolfellow. Oh! Jachan, Jachan !°’ 

‘‘ He acted under a false impression,”’ said Robert, ‘ and I shall 
think nothing more of it.”’ 

‘« There now, father,” said Sally, ‘‘ Mr. Meyler has explained the 
circumstance; won't you be vetathea Tr | 

‘* Well, perhaps Ich might, you little hussey: you always plade 
like a counsellor for “im, and somehow or other brings him off clear, 
But is dinner ready, for these buys must be hungry, as they got no 
breakfast ?”’ 

This inquiry clearly indicated that Joss was ebout to return to his 
usual equanimity of temper, and Sally, rejoiced at the change, set 
about making the necessary arrangements. ‘The table was soon laid, 
and almost as soon covered with substantial fare; but, just as they 
were about sitting down, a face darkened the front of the parlour 
window. It was that of Munster Paddy; but changed from its 
usual appearance of vacant thoughtlessness, to a look of terrible ap- 
prehension, 

‘* Masther Robert! musha—Masther Robert!” he said, in what 
might be called a loud whisper, ‘* why don’t you come? 

‘‘ Fade’s the matther, you Munster fool?” cried Joss, not at all 
pleased at the untimely interruption. ‘* Matther!” repeated Paddy, 
‘* tare-an-ounse, ent every thing the matther! There’s the whole 
army above at the bawn, me mistress in a dead faint, and the cap- 
tain, God save ’im fromthe hands ov his enemies, taken.”’ 

‘Good God!” exclaimed Robert, starting up, ‘ what does this 
mean!” 

‘« Faith,” said Joss, “ the puck ts in the times ;” and then, raising 
the window, learned from Paddy, in detail, the circumstances which 
he had so abruptly communicated. Sil Sparrow remained unmoved 
by the intelligence. With such occurrences he appeared quite fa- 
miliar; but Rebecca, it was observed, notwithstanding her habitual 
levity—or what we shall call such for want of a more appropriate 
word—sank at once into anxious thoughtfulness. 

‘““ What can have occasioned the captain’s arrest?’ she eagerly 
inquired, or perhaps only spoke aloud the mental question she was 
putting to herself. Sul, however, replied,— 

‘* Treason, to be sure; what else?” 

‘* T asked not your opinion, Sir,” said the lovely girl, with a look 
of proud contempt. 

‘‘ Tt will amount to nothing,” said Robert, turning from the win- 
dow, and taking up his hat, ‘* Ladies, you will excuse my abrupt 
departure.” 

 Ich’ll go along wid you, buy,” said Joss, snatching up his hat 
and staff; ‘*’tis hard if all Narristown wont bail my young friend. 
Oh! Jachan! Jachan!” he exclaimed, shaking his hand at his son 
as he quitted the parlour, “ this is all owin’ to you and your loyalty.” 

‘‘ Are there many sogers, Paddy,” asked Joss, as they proceeded 
towards Roolabawn, msually called the Bawn, for shortness. 
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« Eh, then, not above two dozen, an’ they ent sogers nether, but 
yeomen ‘cavalry, as they call themselves.” ‘‘ God be wid ould times,” 
he continued, as if apostrophising something, ‘it ent in my country 
we are, or the divil a one ov *em would lay a finger on the captain’s 
body.” 

«Why, fade do you mean, Paddy?” asked Joss. 

“Och, nothin’, ony a few boys might have fine sport, barren you 
and Masther Robert were unwillin’.”’ 

« Doin’ what?’ 

‘Why just larnin’ manners to the yeomen, an *makin’ ’em remem- 
ber not to be takin’ civil honest people an’ rammen ’em into their 
gaols, for nothin’ at all.” 

‘That is, Paddy, you'd resk the captain.” 

“Troth, you has jest sed it.” 

Joss laughed heartily at Paddy’s proposal, but assured him that 
there were other and better means of preventing the captain from taking 
up his abode in a goal. 

“Tech have,” he “continued, ‘¢a few hundred, and Narristown and 
all that’s on it to boot, an’ Vl pledge it all, or free the captain. 
Troth, Ich loves ‘im like my own child, an’ would go as far to sarve 
"m.”’ 
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THE GENIUS OF KILLARNEY. 


THE sunset of summer has tinctured the lake 
With its shadings of purple and glories of blue : 

And the vapours of evening in crimson awake, 
To smile on the sparkles of orient dew. 


Oh! the glow of this scene!—it is Balmy and fair,— 
"Tis the softness that sleeps in a young lover's eye ; 
And the clouds that are mantling the violet air, 
Show such paintings as colour the sunniest sky. 


Not a breath on the sea,—not a breeze on the wave, 
Save the zephyr that comes from the garden of bliss : 

While the purest of pleasures which mortals may crave, 
Is embalmed in an eve so enchanting as this! 


Oh! those dark forest mountains! so splendid and wild, 
Where the roebuck is treading with haughtiest foot ;— 
Where the musk of the morn is luxuriantly wild, 
And the language of discord for ever is mute, 


Oh! those mountains! where oft I have buoyantly trod, 
Like a keel when it bounds o’er its watery way ;— 

‘t is sunshine and glory that varies each aod, 
As it basks ‘neath the dolphin-like* exit of day. 


O’er that Eden of waters, I silently cast 

Ane ye-glance, which sorrow had blightingly seared ; 
And a vision of magic, enthroned on the blast, 

Its head of illusion delightfully reared !— 


“‘ Land of my soul!” thus s _— the maid, 
In garb of fairy web arraye 


> 
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. The dolphin, I think, is said.to assume, at its death, a splendid variety of 
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The Genius of Aillaruey. 


“ Land of the brave, the great, the best, 
Where th’ eagle builds its airy nest :--- 
Where the bird of genius sings, 
Floating on its gentle wings :--- 
Where the child of song can tell 
All the notes of poesy’s shell :--- 
Land of the free! thou wast 
Oppression hinges on thy brow, 
And chains and shackles bend thee low! 
The ‘ night of ages’ hurries on,--- 
Its mystic goal is nearly won! 
The deeds that marked its awful tide,--- 
That crushed and smote your warriors’ pride,--- 
That wove for thee a woof of blood, 
And stained the ground where warriors stood, 
With torrents of its ceaseless blood! 

Onward! onward they flow! 
Raise high the crest !---Unsheath the sword !--- 
Let FREEDOM be the battle-word ! 
With waving plume and couched lance, 
And serried line, advance! advance! 

Against your doomed foe! 
wv * - ° ? a 


A brighter sun is on the hill,--- 

A purer stream is in the rill 5--- 

Let hope and union flame the breast, 

And Fortune's care shall do the rest ; 

Your fathers’ pains, your children’s groans,--- 

Their youthful wants, their whitening bones, 
Still call for mighty deeds! 

But no!---Let England vote thee free !--- 

Let these, and ALL, forgotten be! 

Let justice take her wonted stand, 

And glory revel oer the land, 

While slavery’s champion bleeds! 


but now 





[ sce! I see! in distance rising, 
Joy and triumph come ; 

And every future act devising, 
Meet they Here a home!” 


"T'was the genius of Tomiss,* the nymph of the woods, 
That road on the foam as it curled beneath ; 

it was she who harmoniously swept o'er the floods, 
And the voice of the winds was the song of her breath. 


KILLARNEY uprose from its pearly bed, 
And the queen of its beauties was treading the brine ; 
A wreath of ashbutus ¢ encircled her head, 
And her pathway was strewed with the sun's latest shine. 


Like the tones of a fairy when hymning to air, 
She sung of the woes of those destitute isles ; 
And, sinking to rest, she left Echo to share 
The notes she had shrined in a heaven of smiles! ok 
D. S. Lb. 
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* One of a magnificent range of mountains, that rise in Alpine crandeur over 
the bosom of Lough Lane. 


_ + Grows to extraordinary luxuriance in the islands of the Killarney Lake. 
Phe rhythm obliges us to give it the vulgar accentuation. 
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THE BARTHOLOMEW CONTROVERSY.* 


IN our number for January, we gave a brief notice of Dr. Lin- 
gard’s excellent vindication of himself as a man and historian, against 
the coarse and invidious attack of a writer in the Edinburgh Review ; 
but, as much has since appeared relative to the subject—as Dr. Allen 
has written “ A Repiy,” and Dr, Lingard a ‘* Postscript,” we are 
necessarily obliged to enter more fully into the controversy. 

We are not disposed to depreciate the literary chivalry of Dr. 
Allen, who acknowledges himself, in the pamphlet before us, the au- 
thor of the offensive and disingenuous articles in *‘ Blue and Y ellow ;” 
but at the same time we must confess, that he does not appear 
altogether forgetful of the consideration, that it is more honourable to 
be defeated by some men, than to triumph over others. <A noble 
foe gives an adscititious greatness to his opponent. The avowal, 
however, added nothing to public information; our esteemed friend, 
Rory O’Rourke, ESQUIRE, had communicated the fact to the world, 
in our number for February. 

“The falsehoods and forgeries,” says Mr. D’Israeli, “ raised by 
parties, are overwhelming! It startles a philosopher, in the calm of 
his study, when he discovers how writers, who, we may presume, are 
searchers after truth, should, in fact, turn out to be searchers after the 
erossest fictions. ‘This alters the habits of the literary man; it is an 
unnatural depravity of his pursuits—and it proves that the personal is 
too apt to predominate over the literary character.” Without making 
any invidious application of this very just observation, we must say, 
that Dr. Allen is one of those gentlemen who appears to flatter him- 
self in being a greater admirer of truth than he really is—a more libe- 
ral-minded man than we are compelled to pronounce him. If not a 
Scotchman, he has all the native coldness of one—he is fonder of 
hypothesis than fact; and a credulity most extraordinary, where his 
prejudices are concerned. Of his private characterwe know nothing, 
hor is it necessary that we should—we suppose him as amiable as he 
describes himself, and we believe that he is the advocate of religious 
toleration and civil liberty. But, granting all this, he furnishes, in his 
own person, a remarkable instance of the power of prejudice over 
Protestant minds. His extensive reading, and long habits of think- 
ing, have not been able to emancipate him from those narrow views 
with which Englishmen regard Catholicity and its professors: like 
most Protestants, he thinks Catholics are naturally illiberal and Je- 
suitical; and foolishly imagines that they refuse, from sinister mo- 
tives, to reprobate acts of intolerance and cruelty, when perpetrated 
by Catholics! Possessed with this idea, he overlooks facts and 
probabilities, and has actually charged Dr. Lingard with the crime of 
Suppression and perversion, from sectarian bias, where there could 
not possibly be any religious motive whatever. Of the two opinions, 
the one adopted by the reverend historian is that most unfavourable to 
the Catholic people of France. This is putting the most favourable 
interpretation upon Dr. Allen’s accusation; for it has been elsewhere 


<a. _—eneeage 





* Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication, in a Letter to Francis Jeflray, Esq. from 
John Allen. London: Ridgway. 1827. 

Postscript to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication. London: Mawman. 1827. 

Postscript to Dr. Allen's Reply. London: Ridgway. 1527. 
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hinted that, in his animadversions on Dr. Lingard’s History, he was 
influenced by private pique and personal dislike. ‘* Dr. Lingard,” 
he says, ‘‘ seems to imagine, that in writing my criticism on his book 
prejudice guided my pen, and that I was influenced by private anti- 
pathies and resentments against him.* 

‘* To this accusation I reply, that I am personally unacquainted with 
Dr. Lingard; that my first knowledge of his existence was derived 
from his excellent reply to the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Huntingford, 
which I was at pains to disseminate; that the accounts I afterwards 
heard of him from many respectable individuals of his own persua- 
sion, were calculated to give me a favourable impression of his cha- 
racter; and that, till 1 was led to a minute examination of his His- 
tory of England, [ had recommended it to all persons with whom my 
opinion was likely to have weight, as a work of talent and research, 
and worthy of a place in every library. 

‘¢ But, desirous as | am to repel the insinuation of personal malice, 
I am more anxious still to have it understood, that I have not been 
influenced in my judgment of Dr. Lingard’s book by any prejudice 
against him as a Roman Catholic priest, or by any desire to counte- 
nance or strengthen the prepossessions entertained by many against 
what is called Catholic emancipation. I might have had reasons for 
disliking the man; but L could have none, which I should not blush 
to own, for disliking kim on account of his religion.” 

And, after expressing his opinions on the merits of the Catholic 
question, to which he is favourable, he continues—‘“ A desire to serve 
Dr. Lingard, and to repel what 1 then thought an injustice done to 
him, first prompted me to become the reviewer of his works. 1 had 
read with pleasure and instruction his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
church—a book at that time little known beyond the narrow circle 
of theological controversy: and, from the variety of talent and extent 
of knowledge it displayed, I had formed a high opinion of its author. 
While full of admiration for the man, I met with a criticism on his 
book, dictated, as it then appeared to me, by a spirit of sectarian 
bigotry, charging him with insidious designs, accusing him of craft 
and misrepresentation, and insinuating that, though a priest, he was 
nota Christian. Indignant at these charges, which I thought uncan- 
did and unfair, and desirous of extending the circulation of his book, 
by making its merits, and, | may add, its existence, more generally 
known, | resolved to draw up an account of it for the Edinburgh 
Review. But, in preparing my article for the press, though strongly 
prepossessed in favour of Dr. Lingard, I was struck with various 
instances of what seemed to me disingenuous partiality, in his account 
of the saints and confessors of his church; and could not disguise 
from myself, that he had sometimes stooped to artifices beneath a 
candid historian, to exalt the merits, or throw a veil over the defects, 
of those holy personages. His vituperative language and petulant 
remarks on some modern historians, led me to look into the history of 
St. Dunstan, and more particularly to examine the tragical tale of 
Edwy and Elgiva. I detected, as it appeared to me, some mistakes 
or mistatements in Dr. Lingard’s account of these transactions, and 
endeavoured to correct them ; but, not having thoroughly investigated 
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* Vindication, p. 8. 
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the story, I left it in a state satisfactory neither to myself uor to my 
readers. Dr. Lingard replied to some paris of my criticism, in a 
note annexed to the first volume of his History of England. That 
reply led me to reconsider the question, and examine, with greater 
minuteness, the original authorities. I soon discovered, or at least 
convinced myself, that we were both in the wrong. ‘The materials I 
had collected I put together; but as the subject was of little interest, 
and of still less intrinsic importance, I threw my essay aside, and, 
most probably, should never have locked at it again, if Lhad not been 
a second time seduced into a review of one of Dr. Lingard’s pub- 
lications.” | 

The object of seduction was an article transmitted to the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, animadverting on Dr, Lingard’s history; and, 
on being turned over to Dr. Allen, occasioned the first review of the 
History of England in the northern ‘ Blue and Yellow.” ‘‘ I was 
determined,” says the doctor, ‘‘ to do justice to his merits, without 
concealing his defects. His condition, as a Roman Catholic priest in 
England, strengthened every bias I still entertained in his favour.— 
The hard and unprofitable duties of that station must be embittered 
by recollections on which it is unnecessary to dwell; and when one 
in so forlorn a state, languishing in obscurity and dependence, where 
his predecessors flourished in opulence and splendour, has strength of 
miud to devote his leisure hours to literary pursuits, it is impossible 
not to admire the force of character that raises him above the frowns 
of fortune.” 

The critic, however, acknowledges his fallibility. ‘* Ona calm re- 
view of what | have written,’ he says, ‘‘ I must contess they seem 
to have directed my pen in the general and too flattering picture I 
have drawn of his (Lingard’s) works.” If true, the fact did him no 
discredit; does its publication now relieve him from the imputation of 
being Now under the influence of irritated feelings? But the truth 
is, the statement is gratuitous, and will pass for as much as it is 
worth; a reference to the review will show, that it was of a character 
very similar to the subsequent one, which Dr. Allen admits was 
written in a spirit of hostility towards his author. In general, le likes 
tragic incidents in history,* and was, perhaps, displeased with Dr. 
Lingard’s account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, for having 
curtailed it of its wonted proportions of blood and horror; he resolved 
that. it should continue the bugbear of all the old women in England, 
who, ** with spectacles on nose,” now endeavour, occasionally, to 
resuscitate the horror of Popery, inspired by the goodly volume of that 
veracious martyrologist, John Fox. 

Though written with such. kind intentions, Dr. Allen, with the 
modesty of a man who continually calls for proofs, assures us, that 
the reverend historian was extremely angry withhisreviewer. ‘‘ Some 
months,” he says, ‘‘ after the first explosion of Dr. Lingard’s wrath, 
I received, at Paris, a printed letter, in a newspaper, signed Jnvesti- 
gator, abusing my unfortunate review in the coarsest terms; pointing 


— ——— 





* «1 was content,” he says, “ with slightly lamenting the want of dramatic 
interest in the history, &c. This gives us a good notion of Dr. Allen's idea of 
an historian’s qualification. Doubtless, the doctor is a great admirer of Shak- 
speare’s historical plays. 
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me out, almost by name, as the author of it; and calling on me to have 
the candour to acknowledgea supposed error I had committed. From 
many circumstances, I had reason to believe that Dr. Lingard was the 
author of that epistle; and, though I could hardly reconcile with this su 
position the praise bestowed in it on his own book, or the contempt ex- 
pressed in itfor Anglo-Saxon history, the presumptive evidence was 
so strong, that I had little doubt of the fact. Dr. Lingard has since 
declared, ‘ that he was not privy either to the writing or to the pub- 
lication of that letter.’ I give entire credit to his assertion. Nettled 
at the manner I had been treated, and recollecting to have heard 
from one of the first literary characters in England, that Dr. Lingard’s 
account of the St. Bartholomew was partial and prejudiced, I put that 
part of his book into the hands of a French gentleman, distinguished 
for his intimate and critical acquaintance with the history of his 
country. On casting his eye over it, he exclaimed at once, that the 
whole was taken from Caveyrac; and, as a proof that the author had 
borrowed from Caveyrac without even knowing the works to which 
the Abbé had referred his readers, he pointed out to me the ridiculous 
blunder into which Dr. Lingard had fallen, of classing among Hugo- 
not writers, the President de Thou, an archbishop of Paris, and an ex- 
jesuit, noted in France for the fury and virulence of his orthodoxy. 
Having nothing better to do at Paris, I resolved to make some 
inquiry into the history of the St. Bartholomew; and, with the ad- 
vantage which a stranger possesses in that capital, of consulting public 
libraries with every facility which the most liberal institutions, adminis- 
tered in the most kind and most courteous manner, can attord, L col- 
lected a body of materials on that subject, and on some other points 
of French history, of which my second review of Dr. Lingard’s work 
was the result.” 

In this review, he boldly asserts, that ‘no fact is to be credited 
without examination, no impression to be received without doubt, on the 
mere authority of Dr. Lingard’s statements.” 

Yet the modest and candid reviewer, who calls upon the public to 
believe this, confines himself to a single note, and that note on a sub- 

ject unconnected with the purpose of the work before him. To prove 
the whole work erroneous, he pounces upon a page or two in 
the appendix. Were the contents of that page incorrect? Has 
Dr. Allen succeeded in proving the historian unworthy of credit? 
This brings us to the subject of the controversy—the Batholomew 
affair. 

On the morning of the 24th of August, 1572, the royal forces of 
Charles the Ninth, in conjunction with the Catholic mob, massacred, 
in cold blood, all the Protestants, or rather Calvinists, they could find 
in Paris. ‘The work of destruction continued for several days; and 
the bloody tragedy was repeated, with every circumstance of horror, 
in several towns throughout the provinces. This event filled Europe 
with amazement; and, from that time to the present, it has been 
debated whether the foul deed was the result of sudden impulse, or 
= em plot: Dr. Lingard maintains the former; Dr. Allen the 

atter. 

It is agreed on all hands, that, whatever were the merits of the 
Reformation, its early progress was marked by bloodshed and civil 
war: sometimes the Protestants were the oppressed, and sometimes 
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the oppressors, accordingly as they were feeble or powerful. Amoug 
other nations, the Reformation led to civil commotions in France: 
perhaps, at first, their conduct was not unjustifiable ; but, subsequently, 
they resorted to measures which no government could tolerate. But, 
at the same time, it must be admitted, that the ambition of rival princes 
played off the professors of the old and the new religion against each 
other, as it suited their vile and selfish purposes. In 1565, Charles, 
then a very young man, with the queen-mother, met Isabella, the queen 
of Spain, accompanied by the Duke of Alva, at Bayonne. The Hugue- 
nots took alarm—concluded that this was not a mere family meeting 
—and that a league had been entered into between France and Spain 
for the extermination of the Huguenots. Accordingly, they resolved 
to strike the firstblow: ‘ the Huguenots,” says Hume, ‘* though dis- 
persed over the whole kingdom, formed a kind of separate empire ; 
and, being closely united, as well by their religious zeal, as by the 
dangers to which they were perpetually exposed, they obeyed, with 
entire submission, the orders of their leaders; who were ready, at 
every signal, to fly to arms.” Under their direction, the Protestant 
troops endeavoured to carry off the king and queen-mother, but were 
prevented by the Swiss guard. They were subsequently defeated at 
St. Dennis; and their leader, the Prince of Condé, was afterwards 
killed at the battle of Jarnac, fought in 1569. Coligni became, then, 
their chief; for, though the young King of Navarre bore the nominal 
command, the admiral ruled with despotic power. In these wars the 
influence of religious animosity was added,to those passions which 
usually embitter domestic warfare.* Though supported by the money 
of Elizabeth of England, the Huguenots were successively defeated ; 
but, still continuing unsubdued, the king was obliged, in 1570, to 
come to an accommodation with them, and offered his sister Margaret 
in marriage to the Prince of Navarre. This was agreed to; and Co- 
ligni, and several of his party, went to Paris to be present at the nup- 
tials. The king appeared on the most friendly terms withthe admiral, 
whose life, on the 22nd of August, 1572, was attempted by an assassin. 
The wound was not dangerous? Charles visited him; and, at his 
request, sent a guard to protect his hotel, and had the Catholic inha- 
bitants removed to make room for the accommodation of his party, 
who now desired to be near the person of their chief. These facts 
are assented to on all hands: it is also agreed that the authors of the 
massacre had not agreed on what grounds to palliate or defend their 
conduct: they vacillated considerably. 

Both Catholics and Protestants have expressed their belief in a 
preconcerted plot; but they had no authority beyond conjecture and 
public belief at the time, for having come to this conclusion. There 
is no proof that any one concerned ever made such an admission ;— 
there are proofs in abundance, that they denied it in toto. Dr. Allen 
admits, that the interview at Bayonne is the epoch from which all 
Protestants and many Catholics date the first machinations to destroy 
the chiefs of the Huguenot party; but his proofs are scanty indeed.t 
In his review, he quoted Strada as an authority, in favour of a pre- 


* Lingard, Vol. viii. p. 113. + Reply, p. 44. 
+t “When I sate down to compose the memoir, I entertained no doubt of the 
received opinion, that the massacre was the effect of a preconcerted plot: but 
these formidable objections induced me to pause, and to inquire on what real 
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concerted plot, but Dr. Lingard demolished this evidence at once; 
he convicted his reviewer of a palpable error—of a misquotation. 
Strada maintains the very contrary to that imputed to him. “ IT must 
frankly confess,” says Dr. Allen, * that in his correction of one pas- 
sage of my review, Dr. Lingard is in the right.’”* In translating, he 
misconstrued the passage, and, deceived by this false interpretation, 
he copied from the Latin no more than suited his purpose in the 
English.t ‘* Thus,” says Dr. Lingard, in his Postscript, “ the error 
appears to have been, what I myself have stated it (p. 50), an over- 
sight. Nor was I, perhaps, very wrong, when [ attributed it to «that 
eagerness for victory, which so often blinds and misleads the judg- 
ment.’ This at least is evident, that Dr. Allen was writing under 
some strange delusion. The sentence, as it stands in Strada, is easy, 
- perspicuous, and in the usual style of that great master; but take it as 
it was misconstrued by the reviewer, and it becomes the clumsy dis- 
jointed composition of a tyro, unacquainted with the niceties and ele- 
gancies of the Latin language. 

“ But Dr. Allen complains that I called it also ‘ a fraud.’ Iam 
sorry for it. I was not aware that the word had escaped from my 
pen, till it was pointed out to me in his Reply. Yet I see not what 
right he has to complain. The man who is in the habit of charging 
others with fraud, ought not to be surprised if the accusation be some- 
times retorted on himself, Caveyrac, in transcribing a passage, omit- 
ted two words: the omission was certainly harmless and accidental, 
for by it the two halves of the sentence were made to contradict each 
other: it probably arose from the almost immediate repetition of the 
word que (qu’autres que), so that the eye, passing from the manuscript 
to the printed book, caught the second que instead of the first. Yet 
this Dr. Allen, in the review, pronounces, without hesitation, to be a 
fraud, (Rev. 104.) Within a few pages, he himself omits several 
lines in a quotation from Strada: by the omission he imparts a false 
meaning to that author, and on that false mearing founds a charge of 
suppression against me. But this, though far worse than the error of 
Caveyrac, he will not suffer to be called any thing but a mistake.— 
Well: be it so. LT object not, but think he ought to extend to others 
the benefit of that indulgence which he so liberally claims for 
himself. 

‘* He has discovered another subject of complaint; that in tran- 
scribing the passage from Strada, I have printed the word potius 
with a capital P, and ‘ thereby converted the preceding colon intoa 





foundation a system so replete with improbabilities, was built. Writers who 
asserted it, were to be found without number; they were Catholics as well as 
Protestants: some took it for granted; others attempted to prove it. But what 
was their authority? Nothing a suspicion, and report, and conjecture. 
Not one of them, as far as 1 could discover, pretended to have been privy to the 
design ; not one received his information from those who were supposed to have 
been privy to it. All the evidence of this description is on the other side: every 
credible document, purporting to give the testimony of the king, or of the queen, 
or of the Duke of Anjou, or of their ministers, declares that the massacre was & 
sudden and unforeseen expedient, suggested by the alarm which the failure of the 
attempt on the admiral had excited, and by the danger to be expected from the 
wey « of his adherents.” — Lingard’s Vindication, pp. 19—20. 
* Reply, p. 60. 
+ Dr. Lingard’s Postscript, p, 115. 
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full stop, making his error appear more extraordinary.’ (Reply, 62.) 
I answer, that I have met with no edition of Strada, excepting the 
Roman, in which potius is not printed with a capital P, and with none 
at all in which it is not preceded by a full stop, unless it be his own 
copy inthe Review, where, instead of either colon or full stop, he has 
been pleased to inserta comma. But Dr. Allen is the last man who 
should descend to such minutiz. Inthe Reply, ‘he subjoins the pas- 
sage carefully collated with the Roman copy,’ and yet this very pas- 
sage, so ‘carefully collated,’ is disfigured, not merely by false punc- 
tuation, but even by false grammar.” 

Deprived of the testimony of Strada,* Dr. Allen is obliged to rely 
solely on Colygnon, who, in his Memoirs, relates a conversation on 
the authority of a boy, only twelve years of age, that was supposed 
to have taken place between the queen mother, Catharine of Medicis, 
and the Duke of Alva. This is at least but hearsay evidence, and is 
contradicted by the king’s sister. ‘The apprehensions of the Hugue- 
nots are no proofs whatever. Believing that there was a league for 
their destruction, they would naturally act as if their fears had been 
founded on undoubted facts. It will be readily conceded, that kere 
Dr. Allen fails in adducing proofs ; he is not more successfal in sup- 


porting his hypothesis of a preconcerted plot in the subsequent details 
of the transaction :— 





“In the first place,” says Dr. Lingard, “ I noticed the friendship which the 
king, Charles LX., after the pacification of 1570, manifested for the admiral, and 
the ascendancy which that friendship gave him over the mind of the young 
monarch. His correspondence with the king was frequent; his interviews were 
secret and confidential. To attach Charles to his party, he is said to have awa- 
kened the royal jealousy, by throwing out suspicions of the designs of the queen 
mother, who monopolized the powers of government, and was careful to bring 
forward, on all occasions, her favourite son, the Duke of Anjou; + and, with the 
same view, he flattered the king’s ambition, by proposing to him the conquest 
of the Netherlands as an easy achievement, if he would permit the French Pro- 
testants to aid their brethren, the Gueux of Flanders, already in arms against the 
King of Spain. In the year 1571, he visited Charles, both at Blois and at Paris ; 
in 1572, he was invited to assist at the marriage of the King of Navarre. The cere- 
mony had been fixed for the 18th of August; but he repaired to the court in June, 
partly at the solicitation of the English ambassador, partly through his own 
anxiety to further the Spanish war. {| There he remained during two months, 


_— me ee eee re _—<—_-.. 








a 


* Respecting the mis-translation, Dr. Allen has the following invidious pas- 
sage :—“ After so many detections of Dr. Lingard’s errors, can it be supposed, 
that to add one to the number I should have risked a false quotation, which was 
sure to be discovered and exposed? But, in whatever manner my mistake origi- 
nated, I should be a churl to grudge Dr. Lingard his triumph at this advantage, 
the only one he has obtained in the whole course of his Vindication. Yet there 
is one reflection I might suggest to him in abatement of his joy. A merchant 
may be forgiven a single error in his accounts; but if he commits an error in 
every page, and every error tells to his own advantage, he must expect to lose his 
character and credit.” 

Now, suppose that Dr Lingard had been wrong in substituting a capital P to 
“ Potids,” does it follow that hehas committed anerrorin every page. Unfortu- 
nately for Dr. Allen, his adversary is quite right, however, in the capital P. 

+ “ Mémoires de Villeroy, ii.63. Mémoires de |’Etoile, i. 47. Laboureur, 
Castlenau, iii, 3).” 


| “ Mémoires de l’Estat de France, sous Charles Neufiesme, i. 72,85, 217. 
Meidelboug, 1578.” 
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making, or appearing to make, daily advances in the royal confidence, and excit- 
ing the most serious apprehensions in the breasts of the opposite party. Now the 
writers, who believe in a preconcerted plot, are compelled to maintain, that all 
this while Charles was acting the part devised for him by the queen-mother, 
feigning a friendship which he did not feel, and seeking, by smiles and courtesies, 
to allure the admiral and his friends to the spot designed for their destruction, 
But, first, at the commencement of this period, he was only twenty years old. Is 
it possible, that so young a prince should be so consummate a master in the art 
of dissimulation, as to be able, for two years, to carry on this system without de- 
tection ; a prince, too, who, from the sudden bursts of passion to which he was 
subject, was liable, at any moment, to betray his real sentiments? Secondly, is 
it credible, that the admiral, a wary and veteran politician, would suffer himself, 
for so long a period, to be duped by the mere acting of a raw and unexperienced 
youth, and so completely duped, that even the attempt on his life did not dispel 
the delusion? * Thirdly, is it possible, that, if Charles dissembled, his brother of 
Anjou, and the Marshal de Tavannes, his supposed accomplices in the plot, 
should be unacquainted with his dissimulation? Yet, that they were, is evident 
from this fact, thaf they presented four memorials, which are still extant, to the 
council, to dissuade the king from the Spanish war, to which he was led by the 
advice of the admiral. + 

“ These are improbabilities which it will require no little ingenuity to remove; 
there are others still more appalling to succeed. 

‘* The Attempt on the Admiral's Life.—In the next place, I related the attempt 
to murder the admiral, in the open street, on the 22d of August. He was 
wounded, but not mortally, and the assassin, who escaped, is known to have 
been employed by the queen-mother, the Duke of Anjou, and their confidential 
advisers, the very persons to whom the design of a general massacre is attributed 
by the reviewer. But by what ingenuity can this event be reconciled with such a 
design ? What possible motive could there be to attempt the life of one man, if 
the object was to take the lives of all? Its effect must have been, to awaken the 
suspicion of the intended victims, to warn them of their danger, to suggest to them 
projects of resistance or escape. That the life of the admiral alone was sought, is 
most certain. Every precaution had been taken to secure the flight of the assas- 
sin, but no preparations had been made to follow up the blow. If the admiral 
had fallen, his adherents would probably have withdrawn to places of safety. 
They might have done it on that op they might have done it on the next. The 
proposal was twice made, but rejected by the obstinacy of the leaders. t Who- 
ever considers these circumstances, must, | think, conclude, that no general mas- 
sacre was at that time in contemplation. 

“ The King’s Visit to the Admiral.—Lastly, I related the impression which 
this attempt appeared to make on the mind of the king. He expressed the most 
lively apprehension for the fate of his wounded friend, and gave peremptory or- 
ders for the discovery and punishment of the assassin and his employers. Not 
content with this, he visited the admiral in his bed, accompanied by the queen, his 
two brothers, and his principal counsellors. Now this visit opposes another most 
powerful objection to the hypothesis of a pre-concerted plot. There was no ne- 


—— 





* “Tf we may believe Margaret, the sister of Charles, the dissimulation was on 
the other side. Les renards avoient sceu si bien feindre, qu’ils avoient gagné le 
coeur de ce brave prince, pour l’esperance de se rendre utiles a l’acroissement de 
son estat, et en luy proposant de belles et glorieuses enterprises en Flandres, 
Mémoires de Marguerite de Valois, lii. 174. I quote from the Collection Univer- 
selle des Mémoires particuliers relatifs a l’Histoire de France, by Perrin, 1780— 
1791.” 

+ “ They are to be found in the Mémoires de Tavannes, tom. xxvii. 225, 229, 
248, 292.” 

ad “ Mémoires de l'Estat, i. 282. Popeliniére, ii. 64. Si deslors ils cussent 
de og de Paris et gaigné Orleans, le surplus ne fust arrivé, et n’eust on ozé men 
faire a M. 1'Admiral. Mémoires de Jean de Mergez, xli. 86. 
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cessity that Charles should visit the admiral, merely because that nobleman de- 
sired it: on the contrary, the very request was likely to excite apprehension in 
a guilty mind. Yet he goes there without guards; he puts himself, his mother, 
and brothers, into the power of the men whose destruction he is supposed to 
have been plotting for two years, and whose suspicions he must have expected 
to be per by the late attempt; and he puts himself into their power at a mo- 
ment, when they are assembled at the house to the number of two hundred, 
with arms in their hands, and cries of vengeance in their mouths. To me it is 
utterly incredible, that, with the consciousness of guilt on his mind, he should 
have thus, unnecessarily, exposed himself, and those who were most dear to 
him, to such imminent danger. 

«“ And here there occurs an additional difficulty: why did Catharine, the real 
contriver of the murderous attempt, accompany the king to the admiral’s cham- 
ber? The writers of both parties agree, that x 8 feared the influence of Coligni 
over her son, and sought to prevent, i her presence, the introduction of any 
subject prejudicial to her interests. The Protestants relate, that the wounded 
chieftain was not to be deterred ; that he reminded Charles of the many warnings 
which he had previously given him, and that he had begun to point the suspicions 
of the king against certain b apres who were undermining his throne, when Ca- 
tharine suddenly interposed, and put an end to the conversation.* The account 
of the Duke of Anjou is more particular, though rather different. According to 
him, Charles, at the request of the admiral, ordered his mother and brother to 
withdraw to the centre of the room. They obeyed: but the earnestness with 
which the admiral was observed to speak, excited the alarm of Catharine. 
She interrupted his discourse, prevailed on her son to depart, and employed all 
her arts to draw from him the secret subject of the conversation, At last he ex- 
claimed, with an oath:—* What the admiral said was the truth; I have allowed 
the sovereign authority to slip from my hands into yours and those of my brother. 
It is necessary that I be upon my guard against a power which will soon over- 
balance my own. This was what he told me, and begged me to receive, as the 
death-bed advice of a loyal and devoted servant.’ + It is immaterial which of 
these narratives we prefer. Each of them shows that Catharine was, and had 
reason to be, jealous of the influence of the admiral with the king: a jealousy 
which it will be difficult to account for, if we believe that he had been employed 
for two years in endeavours, under her direction, to allure that nobleman and his 
adherents to their destruction.” 


After removing the reviewer’s objections to his authorities, he 
continues : 


“ Council before the Massacre-—The next paragragh in the memoir describes 
briefly the council that was held preparatory to the massacre. Had my limits 
allowed it, I should have premised, that the king, on his return from the admi- 
ral, sent despatches to every part of the kingdom, announcing the attempt on 
that nobleman’s life, and promising prompt and ample justice on the offenders ; 
that, the next morning, witnesses were examined before the privy council ; that, 
according to report, the horse, on which the assassin escaped, was furnished by 
a servant of the house of Guise, but the arquebuse, which he left behind him, 
belonged to the guards of the Duke of Anjou; that the Hugunots paraded in 
arms before the hotel of Guise; that they threw out insinuations against the 
queen-mother and her favourite son; that Piles and Pardaillan did all but charge 
her with the crime to her face; and that the whole pany had resolved to demand, 
in a body, justice of the king the next morning. { Under these circumstances, 


tn 





_* “ Mais la reyne mere scait fort bien empescher, qu’il ne communique par- 
ticulierement au roy quelques secrets touchant la conservation de son estat. De 
Serres, iii, 177. Mémoires de l’Estat, i. 278. Thuan, iii. 124.’’ 

+ “ Mémoires de Villeroy, ii. 67—69. ; 

t “ Mémoires del’ Estat, i. 280,283. Mémoires de Marguerite de Valois, Reine 
de France et de Navarre, tom. 52. p. 173, 175, 180, 181. Mémoires de Tavannes, 
tom. 27. p. 265, 266, 269, 270.” 
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agitated with the consciousness of guilt, and fearful of its consequences, Catha- 
rine assembled the secret council of her adherents, in which the massacre was 
resolved, as the only means of preventing vengeance, and the renewal of the 
war. * 

“ Objections of the Reviewer.—First: But here the reviewer charges me with 
some secret and dishonest design; because, in mentioning the hour at which 
Charles gave his consent, I desert my former guide, the Duke of Anjou, and fol- 
low the account of his sister, the Queen Margaret.—It has, however, always been 
considered the duty of historians, when the relations, though they agree in sub 
stance, disagree in minor circumstances, to prefer that which they think the most 
probable. It is true that Anjou says of the king, after he had given his consent, 
* Ii nous laissa dans son cabinet, ou nous avisames le reste du jour, le soir et une 
bonne partie de la nuit.’ But J knew that royal authors sometimes express them- 
selves loosely, and that this very passage ought not to be ass am strictly ac- 
cording to the istter. For neither he himself, nor his mother, remained all that 
time in the cabinet. To avoid suspicion, about four in the afternoon he drove 
with the Chevalier d’Angouléme through the streets of Paris, | and the queen- 
mother showed herself publicly at the usual hours in the court. { For this reason 
I preferred, though with some hesitation, the account of Margaret, who says ex- 
pressly, that it was about nine or ten at night that the matter was broken to the 
king by the Marshal de Retz, and that at his persuasion Charles joined the coun- 
cil. However, l acknowledge that there is much difficulty in reconciling the dif- 
ferent narrations as to the time, and will not dispute, if any one prefer the earlier 
hour. Itis a question of no moment: that for which I contend is, that the king 
did not assist at the council for the purpose of deliberating on the execution of a 
plot which he had been preparing for the two preceding years, but was led to it 
that he might be prevailed upon to consent to a measure which was suddenly 
proposed to him, and which, in his own mind, he disapproved. Of this we are 
assured by the Duke of Anjou, from his own knowledge; by Margaret from the 
express declaration of Charles. § 





* “ Le peril present, la reyne en diverses craintes, la versification du coup, 
que l’on doubtoit s’esclaircir, la guerre ou |’execution presente pour l’empescher 
luy tournent dans la teste. Si elle se fust peu parer de la source de l’arquebusade, 
malaisément eut elle achevé ce a quoy l’evenement la contrainct; l’accident de la 
blessure au lieu de mort, les menaces forcent le conseil a la resolution de tous 
les chefs. Tavannes, 267.” 

+ “ Mémoires de 1|’Estat, i. 283.” 

t “‘ At her ¢ souper et coucher.” Mémoires de Marguerite, 175, 179. As this 
princess was but just married to the King of Navarre, whose youth alone pee 
vented him from being the head of the party, she was kept in ignorance of their. 
design, though it had been communicated to her sister, the Duchess of Lorraine. 
This occasioned the following interesting occurrence at the ‘ coucher’ of the 
queen-mother:—Estant au coucher de la reine ma mere, assise sur un coffre 
auprés de ma sceur de Lorraine, que je voyois fort triste, la reine ma mere pat- 
lant a quelques-uns, m’apperceust, et me dit que je m’en alasse coucher. Comme 
je faisois la reverence, ma sceur me prend par le bras, et m’arreste, et se prenant 
fort A pleurer, me dit: mon dieu, ma sceur, n’y allez pas. Ce qui m’effraya ex- 
trémement. La reine ma mere s’en apperceust, et appellant ma sceur se cour- 
rouga fort a elle, et luy defendit de me rien dire. Ma sceur luy dit, qu’il n’y avoit 
point d’appearance de m’envoyer sacrifier comme cela, et que sans doute s’ils dé- 
couvroient quelque chose, ils se vengeroient de moy. La reine ma mere répond, 
que, s’il plaisoit a Dieu, je n’aurois point de mal: mais quoy que ce fut, il fallout 
que j’allasse, de peur de leur faire soupgonner quelque chose. Je voyois bien 
qu’ils se contestoient, et n’entendoient (n’entendois) pas leures paroles. Elle me 
commanda encore rudement que je m’en alasse coucher. Ma sceur fondant en 
larmes me dit bon soir, sans m’oser dire autre chose; et moy je m’en allay toute 
transie et éperdii sans me pouvoir imaginer ce que j’avois a craindre. Mémoires, 
p. 179, 180.” 

§ “ Mémoires, p. 173. Mém., de Villeroy, ii, 72.” 
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« Secondly. The reviewer maintains that, “ instead of passing two hours at an 
open balcony, gazing at the stars, (as Dr. Lingard pretends) the queen and her 
sons had two hours’ sleep before break of day, when they went to the balcony to 
enjoy the commencement of the massacre."* Bland and balmy sleep, no doubt, 
to persons in the expectation of such enjoyment! But I have yet to learn, that 
‘aprés avoir reposé seulement deux heures,’ necessarily implies actual sleep for 
that period; and I am sure, that I never thought of placing the royal party for two 
hours at a balcony gazing at ihe stars. If any one nave so misunderstood me, the 
cause must be that, seeking to be concise, I have rendered my meaning obscure. + 

“ The Massacre. ‘To explain to my readers the real origin of the plot, was the 
principal object of the memoir: and, having accomplished that, I passed rapidly 
over the particulars of the massacre. The cavils of the reviewer, as they contra- 
dict not the substance of my statement, can have but little claim to attention: but 
I must be allowed to notice his ingenious insinuation, that under an &c., I en- 
deavoured to conceal what I dared not transcribe: whereas he was perfectly 
aware that the words omitted were such, that the text itself would naturally sug- 
gest their meaning to the reader: ‘de prendre armes ny prisonniers sans son 
congé.’ If there were any thing mysterious in these words, why did he not quote 
them? Or why did he tell his it ah to judge what was concealed under them 
from a passage which he did quote, but which was taken from a different place, 
and was part of the xing’s answer to a question put to him in Parliament by Pib- 
rac, the attorney-general? { 

“ The Character of Charles. He proceeds to detail a long succession of anec- 
dotes, for the purpose of displaying the sanguinary disposition attributed to 
Charles. The credulity of the reviewer in this instance is truly edifying: but he 
should have remembered, that tales fabricated at a time when men were maddened 
with rage and revenge, will be received with distrust by the sober judgment of 
the reader. ‘They may grace the pages of a review, but can claim no place in le- 
gitimate history.§ I shall not notice them in particular; but shall oppose to them 
a few undeniable testimonies, which will disclose the true state of the rdyal mind 
before, during, and after the massacre. 

“ First. In the memoir I mentioned, on the credit of the Duke of Anjou, the 
visible reluctance with which Charles had given his consent. The same is asserted, 
from his own words, by his sister, Queen Margaret.||_ If we believe the Protestant 
writer of the Mémoires de |’Estat, his indecision was, to the last, the cause of alarm 


———orr aren eee 
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* Rey. 102. ue 
+ “I should have observed, that where Iam made to say that the king went to 


the balcony with his mother and brothers, the s in the last word is an error of the 
press. The reviewer might have observed that I have no where so much as hinted 
that the Duke of Alencgon had any share in the transaction.” 

} “ La Popeliniére, ii. 67.” 

§ “ The reviewer has omitted one of these fabrications, which, were it a genu- 


™~! 


ine document, would decide at once the controversy between us. A Huguenot ° 


writer has preserved a letter, which he assures us was sent by the queen-mother 
to Strozzi, who commanded six thousand men in the neighbourhood of Rochelle, 
in April, with a strict injunction not to open it till the 24th of August. (Mémoires 
de I Estat, i. 220.) The following are the contents, ‘ Strossy. Je vous avertis 
que jourd’huy 24 d’Aoust, l’Amiral et tous les Huguenots, qui estoyent ici avec 
luy, ont esté tuez. Partent avisez diligement a vous rendre maistre de la 
Rochelle: et faitez aux Huguenots, qui vous tomberont entre les mains le mesme, 
que nous avons fait a ceux-ci. Gardez vous bien d’y faire faute, autant que 
craignez de desplaire ou roy, monsieur mon fils, eta moy. Catharine.’ This 
most impudent forgery has not at present any apologists; but I have mentioned 
it, that the reader may judge what credit is due to the reports and fabrications of 
the time.” 7 

|| “ A ce que je luy ai depuis ouy direa luy-mesme, il y eust beaucoup de peine 
a l’y faire consentir; et sans ce-qu’on luy fit entendre, qu’il y alloit de sa vie etde 
son estat, il ne l’eust jamais fait. Mémoires, lii, 173.” 

VOL, I. 3k * 
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to the conspirators, and Catharine had recourse to all her arts, ‘to screw his cou. 
rage to the sticking place.’ Accompanied by her femme de chambre, she went 
to his apartment, about midnight, and took him with her to the council; and after- 
wards ordered the signal to be given before the appointed time, through fear that 
he might revoke his consent.* 

“Secondly. While Charles was standing with his mother and brother at the 
balcony, waiting for the signal, they heard thereport of a pistol. The sound threw 
them into such agitation, that a messenger was instantly despatched, in the king's 
name, to the Duke of Guyse, with a revocation of the former order. He arrived 
too late. + 

“Thirdly. Weare told by Tavannes, who was present, that Charles and his 
mother, during the massacre, remained trembling with terror in the Louvre. { 

“Fourthly. Sully assures us, that it was observed asearly as the evening of the 
24th, that the king was seized with an involuntary shuddering, as often as he heard 
any one boasting in his presence of the bloody feats which had been performed in 
the tragedy. § 

“Fitthly. D'Aubigne, another Protestant, and familiarly acquainted with 
Charles, asserts from his own knowledge, and the testimony of some of the first 
personages in France, that during the two years which he lived after the St. Bar- 
tholomew, the king's sleep was often interrupted by starts and groans, and excla- 
mations bordering on despair; that he frequently declared his abhorrence of the 
deed—that he gradually removed from his counci’s those who had advised it—and 
that he even sought to free himself from the presence of the te gaa by pro- 
posing to her a visit to the Duke of Anjou, then king of Poland.|| 

“Tt the reader give credit to these testimonies, and they are of the highest order 
which the subject admits, he will be at no loss to form his opinion of the oppro- 
brious tales so ostentatiously put forward in the review, or of the critical impar- 
tiality of him by whose industry they were collected. 

“ The subsequent Muassacres. The barbarities exercised at Paris, were followed 
as a precedent in several other places. ‘ The sufferers,” | said, ‘ believed that, as 
they were not protected, they were persecuted by the command of the court. But 
the memory of Charles needs not to be loaded with additional infamy. There is 
no evidence that the other massacres had his sanction or permission ; and, when we 
consider that they happened at very different periods, and were confined to places 
in which the blood of the Catholics had been wantonly spilt during the preceding 
insurrections, we shall attribute them rather to sudden ebullitions of popular ven- 
gance, than to any previously concerted and general plan.’ ”’ 

Every one must see, that it is quite impossible to resist the over- 
whelming force of these facts and arguments; but Dr. Allen is not 
vetconvineed. ‘* Instead,” he saysinhis Reply, ‘ of recapitulating 
facts already stated, or attempting a minute history and explanation 
of all that passed between the peace of 1570 and the completion of 
the tragedy that followed, I shall content myself with some general 





* “Mémoires de |’Estat, i. 285, 286. Thuan. ii. 128. 

+ “ Ne scaurois dire s'il offensa quelqu’un: bien sai-je que le son nous blessa 
tous trois si avant dans l'esprit, qu'il offensa nos sens et notre jugement, épris de 
terreur et d’'appréhension. Mémoires ce Villexoy, ii. 76.” 

| * Le sang et la mort courant les rues en telle horreur, que leurs majestéz 
mesmes, qui en estaient les auteurs, ne se pouvoient garderde peur dans le Louvre. 
Mémoires, xxvii. 271.” 

§ “ Des le soir du'24 Aoust, on s'appercut qu'il frémissoit malgré lui, au recit 
de mille traits de cruaté, d’ont chacun venoit, se faire honneur en sa présence. 
Mémoires de Sully, i. 70. edit. 1752.” : 

| “ Depuis la St. Barthelemy ce prince n’avoit repos qu’ entrerompu de tres- 
saux et de gemissemens, qui se terminoient en reniemens tendans au desespoir . - 
. . comme il detestoit fort souvent le massacre, il avoit desjaesloigné des affaires 
ceux quiluy avoint donné ce mauvais censeil, voire mesme jusqu’a vouloir envoyer 
la reyne-mere. D'Aubigné, ii. 129." 
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observations, which will convince, I trust, every unprejudiced reader, 
that the King of France meditated the destruction ofthe Huguenots, 
when he loaded them with favours and marks of confidence, and that 
the massacre perpeirated by his order was not a sudden thought, but 
the result of premeditated treachery.” 

What are his proofs? “That the language and conduct of Charles 
and his counsellors, after the massacre, contrasted with their previous, 
professions and declarations, were such as to convince their contem- 
poraries, that the design of the massacre had been entertained before 
it was carried into execution ; andthat the Huguenots had been enticed 
to Paris, with a premeditated intention to cut off their leaders, sup- 
press their religion, and disable them from opposing any resistance 
in future to the exercise of the royal authority in France. 

‘‘The declaration of Charles to Alessandrino, in February, 1572, 
establishes the fact, that, six months before the massacre, it whs the 
intention of the king, on pretence of marrying his sister to the Prince 
of Navarre, to ensnare the Huguenots, and avenge himself for the inju- 
ries he had suffered at their hands. It appears, also, from this de- 
claration, that he was so iftent on taking vengeance on his enemies, 
that he was willing to sacrifice his sister to gratify that passion.— 
Nothing, he owned, would have made him consent to the marriage, 
but the impossibility of satisfying his revenge in any other way.” 

And, previously,+ he gives in detail this declaration of Charles, — 
Speaking of Cardinal d’Ossat, he says: 

“Among other important missions entrusted to his care, he was employed at 
the papal court to obtain a revocation of the sentence of excommunication pro‘ 
nounced by Sixtus V. against his master; and, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Spanish faction, which then predominated in the College of Cardinals, he at- 
tained his object. He was afterwards charged with a still more delicate nego- 
tiation, in which he was equally successful. After a separation of fourteen years 
from her husband, Margaret of Valois was persuaded to sue for a dissolution of her 
marriage, on the ground that it had been contracted without a dispensation from 
the Pope, and that she had been constrained by her mother and brother to consent 
to it against her will. When the case was laid before the cardinals of the congre- 
gation, the Pope himself, Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini), came forward, an unex- 
pected and important witness in favour of her suit. He stated to the cardinals, 
judicially assembled to consider the question, a fact that came within his own 
knowledge, which confirmed her allegation, by explaining the motives that actu- 
ated her mother and brother in putting a force on her inclinations. He reminded 
them, that, while the marriage of Henry and Margaret was in agitation, Cardinal 
Alessandrino, nephew to Pope Pius V., had been sent by his uncle to Blois, to 
negotiate, if ae 9 a marriage between en and Sebastian, King of Portugal ; 
and, at all events, to refuse a dispensation for her marriage with the Prince of 
Navarre, except on conditions to which his mother, the Queen of Navarre, would 
not consent. He informed them, that Charles, anxious to obtain a dispensation, 
without which Margaret would not submit to the marriage, after attempting in 
vain to overcome the objections of the cardinal, took him by the hand, and said, 
‘You are in the right. I acknowledge it, and am obliged to you and to the Pope 
for what you’have said; and, if I had any other means of taking vengeance on 
my enemies, I would never consent to this marriage; but I can find no other 
way.’ Satisfied with this reply, the cardinal returned to Italy, and, when the 
news of the St. Birtholomew arrived at Rome, he exclaimed in a transport of 
joy, ‘Praise be to God, the King of France has kept his word with me!’ This 
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conversation was repeated at the time by Cardinal Alessandrino to Pope Clement, 
who was then his auditor, and had accompanied him to Blois, and by Clement it 
was immediately committed to writing.” 


To this Dr. Lingard rejoins, in his ‘* Postscript.” He says, 


“In the preceding pages I have shown, from circumstantial evidence, that the 
hypothesis of a preconcerted plot is utterly devoid of probability. If you adopt 
it, you are beset with difficulties and contradictions which no ingenuity can sur- 
mount or reconcile: reject it, and the events follow in their natural course, the 
consequences of violent passions called into action by political rancour, and the 
sense of personal danger. To my Ts on this head, | see not that Dr. 
Allen has opposed any material objection. He reverts to the anecdote related in 

re 58: to this he now clings as to the main prop of his case; and from it he 
argues that Charles, when he made the answer to Alessandrino, evidently me- 
ditated the massacre, which followed his sister's marriage. Reply, p. 37, 

“ But, before Dr. Allen can legitimately draw this inference, he must assume 
two things which he can never prove: 1. That the words related by D'Ossat are 
the very words spoken by Charles; and, 2. That these words cannot refer to any 
thing but a preconcerted massacre. 1. It is evident that in the present case a 
slight variation in the words may make a very important alteration in the sense; 
and we all know how frequently conversational anecdotes are embellished or dis- 
ficured by the fancy or the imperfect recollection of the narrators. When the 
pontiff related the story to the cardinals, twenty-seven years had elapsed since he 
first received it from the lips of Allessandrino; and he seemed aware that his rela- 
tion might be inaccurate, by stating that the paper, on which he wrote it down at 
the moment, might yet be found. Wedo not, however, know that any search 
was made for that paper; but we know that different versions of the king's answer 
had been published several years before; and hence, must allow, that it is doubtful 
whether the words attributed to him, by Clement, are correct. 

“Secondly. But supposing that they are, is it impossible that they should refer 
to anything but a preconcerted massacre? It should be recollected, that Alessan- 
drino, in addition to other arguments against the proposed marriage, had argued 
that it would render the Huguenots too powerful for the king. Why might not 
Charles reply, that it was the only expedient he had of revenging himself on them; 
and yet have no other meaning than to rid himself, by this vague answer, from the 
cardinal’s importunity ? 

‘Moreover, it had been maintained by the advisers of the marriage, that by de- 
taching the King of Navarre froin the other Huguenots, it would enable the king to 
suppress the whole party. Why may not this be the kind of revenge to which he 
alluded in his answer? It is plain, that words, susceptible of so many different in- 
terpretations, are insufficient to establish the existence of a plot, which is uniformly 
denied by those who could be acquainted with the real fact, and utterly disproved 
oy the sage a circumstantial evidence. 

“ The only inference, then, which I think can be fairly drawn from the letter of 
D'Ossat, is that, in the opinion of Clement, Charles compelled the marriage under 
the expectation that it would give him the superiority, and allow him to punish 
those whom he considered as obstinate rebels. But this is all. To argue from it, 
that the king had already formed any particular plan for that purpose, and much 
more to"infer that he had actually adopted the atrocious project of a general mas- 
sacre at the celebration of the ceremony, are gratuitous deductions not at all war- 
ranted by the premises.” 


We might here close the controversy, and call on the reader for a 
verdict, were not another conclusive proof forthcoming. ‘ Dr. Lin- 
gard quotes,”’ says Dr. Allen, “‘ with complacency, a passage from 
the Mélanges Littéraires of the Viscount de Chateaubriand, where 
that author asserts he had examined the secret papers of the Vatican, 
while they were at Paris, and the result of his examination was 4 
positive conviction in his mind, that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was nota premeditated design, but a resolution suddenly adopted in 








wart 
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consequence of the wound of the admiral. The Viscount de Chateau- 
briand is a man of eloquence and imagination ; but how far he is qua- 
lified for historical investigation, we have yet tolearn. It would have 
been more satisfactory if he had published the documents which con- 
vinced him that the massacre was the result of the unsuccessful attempt 
on the admiral’s life. That he found no papers which proved it to 
have been a preconcerted plot, I can readily believe. I have it in 
my power to communicate a still more extraordinary fact to Dr. Lin- 
gard. There is nota trace of the St. Bartholomew to be found on the 
archives of the Parliament of Paris, though we know from De Thou, 
that, besides other documents on the subject, the king’s declaration 
of the 26th of August was inserted in the records of that assembly. 
Not a scrap, however, remains; every vestige of -so abominable a 
transaction has long since disappeared; and, probably for the same 
reason, many papers relating to that event have been withdrawn from 
the Vatican.” 

Alas! poor Dr. Allen! here again youare at fault. It will,” says his 
adversary, ‘‘ be sufficient to reply, that Chateaubriand does not merely 
assert the absence of documents to prove the existence of the sup- 
posed plot, but positively asserts the presence of documents which 
disprove it. ‘ Il resulte positivement de ces lettres que la Saint Bar- 
thelemy ne fut pas prémeditée,’”’ 

«In estimating the number of the slain* throughout France,” says 
Dr. Allen, ‘‘ during the massacre, Dr. Lingard has the following 
passage :—‘ But the martyrologist adopted ‘a measure which ma 
enable us to form a probable conjecture. He procured from the mi- 
nisters in the different towns where massacres had taken place, lists 
of the names of the persons who had suffered, or were supposed to 
have suffered. He published the result in 1582.’ | 

« Now, I wish to know from Dr. Lingard on what authority this 
circumstantial story is related? I have already asked the question, 
and have received no answer whatever. I believe the tale to be en- 
tirely destitute of truth. If Dr. Lingard can either prove the fact, or 
produce the authority that misled him, he is acquitted. If he can do 
neither, the story must be considered as his own invention: and the 
reader, who afterwards gives credit to his statements without exami- 
nation, must have some other principle than reason to govern his 
belief.” 

How comes the doctor, before making this insinuation, to overlook 
the following passage in the historian’s ‘* Vindication” : 

“ With regard to the number of the slain, little reliance can be placed on the 


conflicting conjectures of historians. We all know that the mind, in a state of 
excitement, is prone to exaggeration ; that in such cases tens are speedily multi- 
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* Of the number of the victims in all these towns it is impossible to speak with 
certainty. Amongthe Huguenot writers, Perefix reckons 100,000, Sully 70,000, 
Thuanus 30,000, La Popeliniére 20,000, the reformed martyrologist 15,000, and 
Masson 10,000. But the martyrologist adopted a measure, which may enable us 
to form a probable conjecture. He procured from the ministers in the different 
towns, where massacres had taken place, lists of the names of the persons who 
had suffered, or were supposed to have suffered. Hepublishedthe result in 1582; 
and the reader will be surprised to learn, that in all France he could discover the 


names of no more than 786 persons. Perhaps, if we double that number, we shall 
not be far from the real amount. 
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plied into hundreds, and hundreds into thousands. But with this I have little 
concern. I took Caveyrac for my guide, and to Caveyrac I referred the reader 
as my sole authority.* It seems, however, that in treating the subject, the re- 
viewer himself is infected with the spirit of amplification. He cannot quote my 
words ‘that the Protestant martyrologist procured lists of the names,’ without re- 
presenting me as saying that the martyrologist ‘ used uncommon industry, and 
took extraordinary pains, to procure such lists.’+ But though I said it not, I have 
no doubt that extraordinary pains were taken, Not only are the names of the 
victims mentioned in the enumeration of the slain, but the occupations which 
they followed, the streets in which they lived, the very signs which hung over 
their doors, are frequently added. Could this have been done unless more than 
common industry had been employed ?” 


Dr. Allen, in entering, personally, into the controversy, has enabled 
the literary public to appreciate, not only bis talents, but his candour; 
and our readers need not now be told of the humiliating contrast he 
exhibits to his dignified and learned opponent. By universal suffrage, 
Dr. Lingard’s pamphlet is the best controversial tract which has ap- 
peared in England ; and the public attempt of Dr. Allen to cope with 
the historian, has only tended to cover him with additional disgrace, 
by his evident and palpable failure—by his aggravation of the origi- 
nal offence. Without entering into an estimate cf the worth of tlie 
doctor’s advocacy of the Catholic claims, we may be permitted to 
say, that he appears to us one of those dear friends who incumber by 
their kindness. Not satisfied with an open avowal of hostility to Ca- 
tholicity, he avails himself of every opportunity to wound by insinua- 
tion, and counteract the liberality of his seeming principles by hints and 
inuendos. A dozen times, atleast, in his ‘* Reply,”’ he repeats, that Dr. 
Lingard is unworthy of credit, unless where he adduces authority, 
and that his authorities are to be received with caution where imme- 
diate access is not to be had to the originals. The public, however, 
will now know what value to place upon the opinions of such review- 
ers as Dr. Allen; and, since the accuracy of his facts rests upon the 
case he has made out in his own defence —for he has been thrown 
upon the defensive, we may dismiss him without any reference to 
those minor and irrelevant insults, which he has offered to his reve- 
rend adversary. They are unworthy of notice, and must prove more 
injurious to him from whom they emanated, than to the individual to 
whom they are wantonly offered. 

There is one more observation, and we have done: Dr. Allen is 
pleased to draw an inference from the Bartholomew massacre unfa- 
vourable to the tolerant principles of the Catholic religion ; but no- 
thing could be more unjust or erroneous. ‘* Your next argument,” 
says the profound and accurate Milner, in his ‘ Letter to a Preben- 
dary,” ‘‘ to prove that persecution is a tenet of Catholic faith, is drawn 
froin the massacre of Paris, and the alleged approbation of it by a 
pope, namely, the celebrated reformer of the calendar, Gregory 
XIII. With respect to the horrid deed itself, of blood and perfidy, 
I will not attempt to justify it, as the king, the queen-dowager, and 
the ministers of France did, at the time when it happened, by pre- 
tending that the Huguenots were on the point of executing a plot to 
destroy them, and to overturn the government;{ because it is now 
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clear from history, that no such plot existed at that particular time. 
] will not even extenuate its atrociousness, by ex tiating on the two 
real conspiracies for seizing on this very king and his court, and for 
subverting the constitution of their country, which the Calvinists had 
actually attempted to execute ;* or on the four pitched battles which 
they had fought against the armies of this their sovereign ; or on their 
treachery in delivering up Havre de Grace, the key of the kingdom, 
into the hands of a foreign potentate, Queen Elizabeth ; or even upon 
the massacres with which they themselves had previously inundated 
all France.t So far from this, I am ready to exclaim with Thuanus, 
or with yourself, in contemplating the horrors of St. Bartholomew’s- 
- ‘ Excidat illa dies evo, nec postera credant 
Secula !' t : 


« But, sir, let the blame fall where it is due ; on the black vengeance 
of the unrelenting Charles LX., and the remorseless ambition of the 
unprincipled Catharine of Medicis, who alternately favoured the Ca- 
tholics and the Huguenots, as seemed best to suit her interest. The 
very calumny that 1 mentioned before, which the king and queen in- 
vented to excuse their barbarity, is a sufficient proof that they did not 
conceive it lawful to commit such crimes to serve their religion ;§ for 
which indeed neither of them felt much zeal: neither was this villan 
contrived with the participation of a single individual of the French 
clergy; onthe contrary, this body was the most forward at the time 
to oppose its completion,|| and has, ever since, been the most warm in 
reprobating it. 





_— — - -_ - gE 


* The conspiracies of Amboise and Meux; the latter of which appeared so hei- 
nous in the king’s eyes, that he vowed never to forgive it. The Huguenots had 
before, when they took up arms against him in 1562, threatened him with the in- 
dignities of whipping him, and binding him apprentice to a mechanical trade.— 
Ibid. |. iv. It appears from Thuanus, that his chief resentment was directed 
against Coligni, and that it was the murder of him which drew on that of the other 
Protestants. 

+ I do not here speak of the innumerabfe massacres committed by the Calvinists 
of France upon priests, religious, and other unarmed people, during the civil wars 
which they carried on against their sovereigns, some of which have been already 
noticed. Davila relates, that when, upon the death of Francis IT., liberty of con- 
science was granted them, besides burning down churches and monasteries, they 
massacred the people in the very streets of Paris. Heylin relates, that, in the 
time of a profound peace, these people, taking offence at the procession of Corpus 
Christi, performed in the city of Pamiers, fell upon the whole clergy who composed 
it, and murdered them; and that they afterwards committed the same outrage at 
Montauban, Rodez, Valence, &c. Hist. Presb. 1, ii. 

{ Thuan, ex Statio. 

§ This further appears from the proclamation of Charles, immediately after the 
massacre: ‘* Eodem die edictum promulgatur, quo rex testabatur quidquid in hac 
re accidisset, suo disserto mandato gestum esse, non religionis odw, sed ut nefariz 
Colinii et sociorum conjurationi obviam iret.’’ Thuan. |. iii. 

|| It is particularly recorded of Henuyer, a Dominican friar and bishop of Li- 
sieux, that he opposed, to the utmost of his power, the execution of the king's or- 
der for the murder of the Protestants in his diocese, answering the governor of the 
province, when he comnmunicated it to him: It is the duty of the good shepherd to 
lay down his life for his sheep, not to let them be slaughtered before his face. These 
are my sheep, though they have gone astray, and I am resolved to run all hazards 
protecting them. Maimb. 

"| See Maimb. Contin. Fleury, &c. 
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‘‘ But you say, ‘I do not lay so much stress upon the act itself of 
the massacre, as upon the joy expressed, and the marked approba- 
tion given it, by the Pope, in the public thanksgivings and rejoicings 
with which he celebrated it.* You had undertaken, sir, to produce 
bul/s and declarations of the Popes establishing persecution as a ‘ tenet 
of the Catholic religion ;’+ and you here refer me to the individual ac¢ 
of a Pontiff, which establishes no doctrine whatsoever, and in which 
he was as liable to act wrong from ignorance or malice, as another 
man. If, sir, L were satisfied that Gregory XLII. had approved of 
the foul deed of St. Bartholomew’s day, after having viewed it in the 
same clear and steady light in which you and I behold it, now that 
the clouds of royal calumny, in which it was invested, have been dis- 
persed, I should not, even then, think that persecution was proved to 
be a tenet of his faith, but I should judge him to have partaken of 
Charles’s and Catharine’s sanguinary disposition, in opposition to the 
character which historians have stamped upon him. But you will 
recollect the infinite pains which the French king took, by letters, 
ambassadors, rejoicings, and medals, to make both his subjects and 
foreign princes, but most of all the Pope, believe, that in killing the 
Huguenots, he had only taken a necessary measure of self-defence to 
reserve his own life, together with the constitution and religion of his 
arte If we admit these accounts to have been believed at 
Rome and Madrid, as there is every reason to suppose they actually 
were, the rejoicings at those courts will put on a very differeut appear- 
ance from that in which you exhibit them.” 

On going to press, a postscript to Dr. Allen’s “ Reply” has been 
put into our hands. It contains, however, nothing material. The 
writer considers himself indebted to Dr. Lingard for having pointed 
out the error of the press, as he calls it, in the extract from Strada; 
and reiterates his opinion, that Tavannes, in his Memoirs, was not 
indebted to his father for any information whatever. In proof of this, 
he quotes the following passage from that work :—‘ Les harangues 
funébres des anciens, se faisoient par leurs enfans, mieux informez de 
leurs actions que tous autres. J’ay veu, j’ay sceu partie des faicts 
de Monsieur de Tavanes mon peére, non du tout par luy, qui a la forme 
des anciens Francois s'employoit a faire non a dire: si peu curieux de 
vanité qu'il a reftusé des mémoires a ceux qui vouloient (disvient-ils) 
immortaliser son nom.” 


°'P. &4. + &..S%. 

t Thuanus, |. iii. Maimb. 1. vi. The learned Pagi, in his Life of Gregory XIII. 
shows, that this Pope considered the conduct of Charles I[X., after it had been ex- 
plained to him by the French ambassador, as a necessary act of self-defence against 
the alleged plot of Admiral Coligni and the Huguenots : “ Actis publice Deo gra- 
tis de periculo a conjuratione Colinii evitato.” Brev, Gest. Rom. Pont. vol. vi. 
p. 729. 
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DR. MAGER’S CHARGE.* 


Ir necessity can make even cowards brave, surely it is very natu- 
ral to expect that protracted oppression and perpetual insult will 
force the trish Catholics into a spirit of retaliation. The members 
‘of the established church are neither sound logicians nor prudent 
thinkers; for, however habit and impunity may encourage them in 
their vile crusade against the religion and feeling of the Catholics, 
they ought to know, from past experience, that neither themselves 
nor their church are unassailable—that in the wordy war they are 
likely to get the worst of the blows ; and that it would be very odd 
indeed, if those who profess a religion eighteen hundred years old, 
and at present professed by nine-tenths of Europe, had nothing to 
say in their own behalf, or were unable to inflict wounds on a new 
sect, the members of which are certainly not immaculate. 

Protestants should not forget that subjects the most holy ad- 
mit of ridicule where veneration and respect are wanting, and that, 
however contemptuously Catholicity may be spoken of where the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome is unknown, Catholics themselves 
feel not less proud of their creed or less decided on that of Pro- 
testants. ‘I am of opinion,” says J. K. L., or, if you like, Dr. 
Doyle, ‘‘ that, in religious inquiry, there is no process by which the 
mind can arrive at certainty, so short, so simple, so plain, as when its 
reasoning is founded on facts of public notoriety. The simplicity or 
brevity of a demonstration does not certainly diminish its force, or ob- 
scure the evidence which springs from it; and if, therefore, the Ca- 
tholic, by seeing with one glance, that the church, in which all Chris- 
tians confess the truth to reside, is that with which he holds commu- 
nion, his fidelity to her doctrines should be great, in proportion to the 
value he sets on his salvation, and his adhesion to them, so far from 
being blind, is, in truth, the most enlightened, founded, as it is, on 
the most simple and brief demonstration. The Catholic but laughs 
at the man, whatever may be his station, who seeks to cushion the 
ajame of his sect, or endeavours to confound one of the branches 
lopped off in the sixteenth century, with the great and illustrious 
tree from which it fell: he feels the same pity or contempt for the first 
swarm of sectaries as for the second, or as he does for all and each 
of those that followed them. 

‘The followers of Luther or Calvin are precisely the same in his 
eyes as those of Kant, or Knox, or Wesley, or any other of the num- 
berless tribes who wander about the desert and attack the people of 
God as they journey under the divine protection to the promised 
land. He may see some senate, or stadtholder, or prince, or poten- 
tate, associate himself with one or other of those sects, and bestow 
upon it all the wealth and dignity which law, or rapine, or conquest 
placed in his hands; he may see one of them preserve much of the 
form, order, dignity, rites, and liturgies of the church, whilst another 
strips its members in the market-place, and presents itself to the 
world as a sad image of human fatuity or divine wrath; but, as to 








* Cadell: London, 1827. 

A Reply, by J. K. L., to the late Charge of the Most Reverend Dr. Magee, 
Coyne: Dublin, 1827. 
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the unity, sanctity, Catholicity, and apostolicity of the church, all 
these sects, whether assembled in palaces, in the conventicle, on the 
moor, or on the mountain, are equally removed from them. 

“ The Catholic, whilst he pities the delusion of his fellowmen, and 
laments, with Augustin, that the salvation of such multitudes should 
he placed in jeopardy by the pride, obstinacy, or fanaticism of a few 
furious men; whether these few be clothed in purple, and faring 
sumptuously every day, or whether they be as senseless or hypocri- 
tical as the roving fanatics of our own time, the Catholic, whilst his 
mind is thus occupied, has no doubt or hesitation as to the wisdom 
and propriety of his own conduct. He finds all the world declare that 
there is a church, the faithful depository on the earth of the doc- 
trines and sacraments of Christ; that this church is One Holy Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic, and that all are bound to hear her voice.” 

‘If any sect or sectary approach to seduce him, he says, who 
are you, where did you come from? from what heaven have you 
fallen ? what earth produced you? have you not been born of flesh and 
all its lusts, as was Luther, Cranmer, and Henry ; or ofthe will or pre- 
sumption of man, like Arius, Socinus, or Rousseau : surely you were 
not born of God,as the church which was washed in the blood of the 
Lamb must have been. You say, come to me and possess the 
truth ; but did not Manes say the same, and Simon, and Paul of Sa- 
mosata, and Nestorius, and Bucer, and Beza, and Cranmer, and all 
the others, even to the present time. 

‘‘ Show me the origin of your churches—show how they were 
founded by the Apostles, or by those who persevered with them, and 
never separated themselves from them or the body who succeeded to 
them. 1 can number the days you have been upon the earth—] 
know the authors of your misfortune who separated themselves; the 
Lord warned his disciples to reject such as you; the Apostles fore- 
told your coming, your novelty and dissensions. The impiety of your 
origin, your pride and obstinacy, your lies and uncharitableness, de- 
signate you as men subverted as to the faith, and condemned by your 
own judgment. ‘There is no unity amongst you, for you do not 
preach the same doctrine, worship at the same altar, participate of the 
same sacrament, or obey the same pastors. 

‘* You have no holiness which was not equally found in the times 
of heathenism—you have discarded penance and all mortification of 
the senses—your pride of understanding extinguishes all humility— 
disobedience is your original sin, which, were you washed in nitre, 
would continue. Wedded to this world, a spirit of poverty is un- 
known to you. You have scoffed at chastity, though practised and 
commended by Christ and his Apostles. Signs and wonders, 
though promised by the Redeemer to the church, and testified by the 
voice of mankind, are, with an unparalleled effrontery and disregard 
for all evidence, utterly denied by you. You cannot by any possi- 
bility be the people of God. Where, in what times, or countries, are 
you found why you should be esteemed a universal people—filling 
the whole earth throughout all ages, from the days of the Apostles?! 
or how can you, who came later into the world than the art of print- 
ing, pretend to any connexion with the Apostles or the apostolic 
times. Have you not the impiety to assert, that Christ had violated 


his promise, deserted the church which he acquired with his own 
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blood, delivered the beloved of his soul to idolatry, permitted error 
to overwhelm truth, and the powers of hell to break in pieces the 
rock on which he built his church? Depart, exclaims the Catholic, 

ou are a stranger, having no share in the inheritance; a deserter, 
who has forfeited his honour, violated his faith, and betrayed the sa- 
cred interests once entrusted to his fidelity ! 

« Such would be the indignant reply of the well-informed Catholic 
to the writer of ‘ The Charge,’ or to any other of a similar character 


or name.” 
Dr. Magee, in his Charge, accuses the Church of Rome of persecu- 


tion; to this Dr. Doyle replies,— 


« Certainly, this insinuation or imputation comes with a tpi bad grace 
from a man who, nurtured in the school of Calvin, and bred in that of Cranmer, 
Somerset, or Elizabeth, for I know not which of the creeds of Parliament his 
grace professes; but such a charge is most unbecoming a man, who, bred up in 
principles of the most unrelenting persecution, had, himself, done more to disturb 
the peace of society in Ireland, to propagate bigotry, to provoke retorts, to awaken 
a spirit of religious dissensions, than any other individual in the country---yes, I 
should think the man who penned the passages quoted above by me, must have 
mistaken altogether, or forgotten the history of the past and latter times. He 
could not have reflected on the persecutions suffered by the Catholics, from the 
Jews and Gentiles, from the Arians, Nestorians, lconaclasts, and from the swarms 
of insurgent sects in the 16th century, 

« But leaving his recollection of those sad events out of view, it may be safely 
affirmed, that the Duke of Alva was not half so lost to the feelings of nature and 
decency, as Cranmer and Henry ; or that the cruel assassins of St. Barthelemi 
were not more wicked, more heartless, more cruel, than the bloody satellites of 
Elizabeth or Cromwell in England and Ireland ; that Mary was incomparably less 
a persecutor than her sister---that the proceedings of Knox and the covenanters in 
Scotland---of the parliaments, protectors, and viceroys in this country, surpass, 
beyond measure, all that was ever done, not by Catholics, but by Nero, Tibe, 
rius, Domitian throughout the Roman empire, or by Pharao in Egypt. No, all 
the fiends of Milton, if let loose upon the earth, could not exceed in cruelty, im- 
piety, and injustice, the persecutors of the Irish people. With all the records 
of antiquity before this archbishop---with the shade of Browne before his face, 
and the walls of the temple in which he spoke encompassing him round about ; 
when he stood, as it were, on a tripod, and invoked the spirit of dissension, I 
should not be surprised if fear fell upon him and made all his bones to shake, or 
that a voice came forth and said, ‘there will be a time for all things, and the just 
and the wwked shall be judged.’ 

“When a presumptuous man provoked the late Dr. Milner, a man whose 
wisdom and virtue will live for many generations; or when a man whose bigotry 
has out-lived his genius, induced the gentle and learned Charles Butler to place 
in‘parallel lines the persecutions exercised, all of them unjustly, in these coun- 
tries, could not this Protestant prelate have seen how much more extended /us 
were, than ours? and when the account thus stood against him,---when the scale 
was no longer poised, and that no person could mistake the side on which the 
excess lay, why did he return to the subject and expose himself to reproach ? 
But a fatality seems to attend him, that he may exemplify the gospel truth caus- 
tically expressed by Swift, ‘dead or alive, pride will get a fall.’ . " 

, * * «The established church was, and is, as intolerant as any other ; 
but the Parliament, which has swallowed her up, only to have its bowels embit- 
tered and its heart vexed by her, this Parliament is tolerant to authors of schism 
and maintainers of conventicles, and does not permit the established church to 
exercise her wrath upon them. This Parliament indeed delivers over the Catho- 
lics, the descendants of their own fathers, the framers of their own constitution, 
the authors of all that is great and good in the civil, municipal, or ecclesiastical 
institutions of the country---the Parliament, by some hidden judgment of God, 
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delivers over those Catholics, now consisting of several millions of their Subjects, 
to be cast out, reviled, insulted, and oppressed by the bishops and ministers, b 


the proctors, and surrogates, and sextons, and grave-diggers, of the established 
church. 


‘¢ Doubtless, this established church, in excommunicating ‘ schismatics and 
maintainers of conventictes,’ is very inconsistent and absurd, for she excommn- 
nicates them for doing what she herself has done; she calls them heathens, be- 
cause they, in the exercise of their judgment, reject her creed and frame one for 
themselves, whilst she proclaims to them that, in doing so, they act agreeably to 
the will of God—that she can give them no assurance that her own doctrine is 
a whit preferable to theirs, and that Christ and herself have given them a license 
to think on religion as it listeth them, and speak in their conventicles as the 
think. This, no doubt, is excessively inconsistent and absurd in the established 


church; but she is rich and powerful, and therefore entitled to indulge in all the 
luxury of absurdity and error. 


“If any one upbraid her, she orders out her proctors to decimate his corn, 
potatoes, and cabbages,---his lambs, his fleeces, his mint, and milk. If any one 
dispute with her, she compels him to build for heranew church, to fill it with stoves 
es pews, to furnish it with linen, surplices, bread and wine; with songsters and 
choristers, with clerks and beadles, with sextons and gravediggers, and for all 
arrears due to her for Christmas offerings or Easter dues, she cites the heathen 


before her surrogate, and, judging in her own cause, gives to him the full benefit 
of fees, decrees, and costs. 


“If her absurdities be hinted at, she points to her long lawn sleeves, her gilded 
palaces, her train of equipages, her millions of acres, her tenths of two kingdoms, 
and, in the language of a bloated epicure, says, ‘ You vulgar cynic, how can I 
be wrong?’ Should he laugh, as I am sometimes obliged to do, at herignorance, 
her insolence, her pomp and pride, she opens her armoury, more stowed with 
weapons than a star-chamber or inquisition---more ill-savoured than a lady's 
dressing-room, and lets loose upon him a whole legion of her satellites, having 
one hand armed with calumny and sophistry, the other filled with newspapers, 
tracts, pamphlets, reviews, replies, rejoinders, charges, sermons, speeches! With 
these the heathen or publican is at once oppressed, and, if he learns not to revere 
the wisdom, and respect the power ofthe church, he will at least learnto protect 
his own person, and to preserve, by silence and submission, under whatsoever in- 
justice or wrong, any property which he may be suffered to possess.” 


‘« Let the church perish,” says Dr. Doyle, ‘ that thrives by op- 
ression, and visits with temporal penalties the consciences of men !” 
Yet ‘‘it is,” he proceeds, ‘‘ upon the grounds of intolerance, and the 
persecuting spirit falsely attributed to Catholics, that this archbishop 
invokes the prince and the legislature to continue the oppression of his 
fellow-subjects; and here [ recognise, in his voice, the voice of Ursa- 
cius and Valens, two Arian bishops who opposed the faith of Nice; 
two ‘ furious men,’ who instructed the emperors, sons of Constan- 
tine, that they were entitled to judge in matters of faith, to prescribe 
a creed for their subjects, and to persecute, by unjust and cruel laws, 
all those who adhered to the Catholic and Apostolic faith. The empire 
was deluged with blood, its strength and energy were wasted, its en- 
emies acquired confidence, its provinces shortly after revolted, and 
the whole fabric of its power and greatness gradually fell to decay. 
Ursacius and Valens died, and left after them an ignominious name. 
The princes who were duped by their counsels, forfeited the glory 
acquired by their father, and by themselves in their youthful days ; 
they left after them a government in disorder, an empire wasted by 
dissensions, a human church which perished after them, whilst that 
which they oppressed was preserved by the divine protection, and 
transmitted their names and their errors, with her own sufferings, 
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and her final delivery, through fifteen centuries, even to our own 
days. Had the emperors disregarded the counsels of a few vain, 
ambitious, and furious men,—had they not put their hand to the cen- 
sor, an office which the Almighty had not pleased to assign them,— 
had they permitted truth and falsehood to contend alone, and only 
laboured to promote equally the happiness of all their subjects,—had 
they done this, unity and strength would have dwelt in their empire, 
victory would have followed their standard, and they, or their chil- 
dren, would not have witnessed the miseries of their people, nor the 
coming ruin of the Roman name. 

« History has been written for our instruction; we should profit 
of its lessons, and, in place of traversing a whole province, as Dr. 
Magee has lately done, with the torch of religious discord flaming in 
his hand, casting brands of fire through an inflammable population, 
we should attend to the duty of preaching peace and week will, and, 
when going about, endeavour to imitate the example of him, ‘ who,’ 
as St. Peter beautifully tells us, ‘ went about doing good.’ ” 

We have uniformly expressed ourselves without hesitation on the 
evil of a union between church and state, and must be happy to find 
our principles confirmed by such a prelate as Dr. Doyle, who unites 
in himself the wisdom of the philosopher to the true Christian piety 
of the divine : 


« The writer of ‘ the Charge’ proceeds to combat the error of a sovereign, who 
would ally the Catholic church with the state. 

« Would to heaven that no such alliance ever had been formed! 

“If any danger existed, that such an alliauce would ever be revived in these 
countries, | would most cordially combine with the writer in denouncing it as one 
of the heaviest calamities (except, indeed, one other now existing), which could 
befal the empire. For I am not so eaten up with the pride and prejudices of a 
high churchman, as to prefer the aggrandisement of what is called ‘ Church and 
State,’ to the freedom and happiness of the people; nor am I, again, so bad a 
Christian (whatever Dr. Magee may think to the contrary), as to desire to see 
Catholic bishops clothed in purple, faring sumptuously every day,—the Assenta- 
tores of the great, the Cubicularii of the palace, the intriguers of the court, the 
pest of the senate. I should be tempted to remove the cross and set up the 
crescent, if I saw the chief ministers of my religion’ derive their commission to 
preach the word, to administer the sacraments, to rule the church, from any 
source that was not pointed out and established by Christ; if I saw them receive 
the rule of faith from the hands or the tongue of any king or minister, or other, to 
whom it had not been originally confided by the Redeemer. I should desert them 
as wolves in sheep’s clothing, if I saw them devour the pittance of the widow and 
the orphan— if I heard them denounce peace, and preach dissension—if I observed 
them involved in unceasing contradictions between their practice and profession 
—reviling the most exalted virtues practised by Christ, and recommended by 
his apostles—heartless to the poor, insolent to the oppressed, slaves to power, and 
buried in all the surfeitings of a worldly life. 

‘“« All these evils, at least in some degree, I would apprehend to follow in those 
degenerate days, when the charity of many has waxed cold, if, by any alliance 
with the state, the pastors of the Catholic Church were exposed to temptation. 
No; were a spirit of proselytism stronger in my mind than a love of country, I 
should say to the present established union of church and state, esto perpetua, and 
pray to God that the Catholic priesthood and people might continue just exempt 
from tyranny, but excluded from all places of power, emolument, and cor- 
ruption. 

‘‘ T bear about me, however, much stronger feelings, as an Irishman, than as 
a man addicted to a certain profession; and, though I ¢ believe in the infallibility 
of the church,’ and bear ¢ my intellect enslaved,’ and ¢ wallow in the slough of 
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a slavish superstition,’ yet am I so profane, and so free in will and thought, as to 
desire, that all religions were alike protected by the state ; that she respected them 
all, and favoured none; that she left them to the exercise of their own energies 
and zeal, and remained perfectly regardless of their respective excellence,” 


In a memoir of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, the materials of which 
were furnished us by a gentleman whose premature fate has recently 
filled Ireland with sorrow, we intimated that all religions were ne- 
cessarily intolerant. For this opinion a Catholic writer—one who 
has ever proved himself an unintentional enemy of the cause he ad- 
vocates—showered upon us his second-hand filth, which he is in the 
habit of borrowing from Cobbett. Dr. Doyle, however, seems to be 
of our opinion. “ All religions,’’ says this learned prelate, ‘ are 
intolerant to a certain degree, and must be so; but, as their intoler- 
ance, if not adopted by the state, consists in excluding dissenters 
from their communion, it can do no injury to a prince who honours 
religion, and secures to each of his subjects the right of worshipping 
the Almighty as his conscience or caprice happens to dictate.” 

We shall make only one more extract; it refers to the charge of 
divided allegiance :— 

«¢ I shall never again condescend to argue this subject. Let the man who has 
read history, and observed the conduct of the Catholic clergy, and people in the 
different states of Europe, for the last three centuries, and yet harbour this opinion, 
remain in his prejudice. Let him, if he will, be the foe of our civil liberties on 
this ground. Whilst he retained such an opinion, I should hesitate to receive 
any favour at his hands; for, if I did, I should receive it from the hand | 
scorned, 

“ But to such a man I would say, not that the allegiance of the Catholic is un- 
divided, but that, should the Irish ever violate their allegiance, they will do so, 
not as Catholics, but as men driven by a cruel and protracted tyranny to take re- 
fuge in despair. Some individual of them, stripped of his property, banished 
from his home, his religion scoffed at, his sufferings reviled---some such man 
may wrest the child of his heart from the hands of the proselytizer, or the embrace 
of her persecutor---he may take her to the forum, plunge a dagger in her heart, 
and set a nation on fire by the sprinkling of her blood. In such a case conscience 
is silenced, the duty of allegiance is erased from the heart, and he who just before 
was a good Christian and a loyal subject, now agitated by revenge, becomes as 
savage as the tiger ; he despises life, scofls at danger and at death, and, slaking 
his thirst with human blood, exclaims with Cato :— 


‘ A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.’ 


« To this terrific consummation this devoted country may be driven, if such 
opinions and principles, as are promulged by Doctor Magee, become rules of 
thought and conduct with those who should consult her peace. And those men 
who are now reviled, because they endeavour to direct the storm, which already 
blows too strongly, will be praised by posterity for their efforts, however fruitless, 
to save a sinking state. Whosoever, in times to come, will walk across the solitude 
into which this country may be turned, whilst he sighs over the fate of its past in- 
habitants, will join the voice of their blood in crying to heaven for vengeance on 
those heartless ruthless men, whose continued and implacable injustice had ar- 
rayed brother against brother, and sett/ed their native country by converting it 
into a heap of ruins.” 


These extracts will serve to show that Protestantism is by no 
means unassailable—that the war of retaliation has commenced, and 
that victory is no longer doubtful. To aid the cause of the injured, 
we have prepared a series of articles on the established church of 
Ireland, in which we have done full justice to that national incubus. 
The first will appear in our next. 
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THE SOLDIER'S LAMENT OVER THE GRAVE OF POMPEY. 


PomPEY, the moon is smiling 
Upon thy grave and me ; 

The wind that shrieks so coldly, seems 
To breathe its sigh for thee. 


The eagle wing of glory 
Broods sadly o'er thy tomb ; 

But naught except the soldier's grief 
Laments the hero’s doom. 


No tear bedews thy ashes, 
None tell who sleeps below; 
Though terror once sat on thy crest 
When flashing on the foe. 


The lord of maddening battle 
Now sleeps, the child of death ; 
The voice that made the nations quail 
Is withered to a breath. 


Those lips of soul and valour 
Are stilly, pale, and mute ; 
That eye, that fiery bosom—lies 

Beneath a soldier's foot! 


hg SGI Tel MAR aes MERE CAS SRS Veo OS TR eA 


Would that "neath spear and banner 
Flowed out thy life’s red tide ; 
With sabres clashing o'er thy head, 

And warriors by thy side ! 


Then thou hadst nobly perished, 
Hadst sunk, the free and brave ; 

é Then thou hadst died the hero's death, 

i And claim’d the hero’s grave — 





Hadst fallen, ere Cesar’s eagle 
Had rolled in blood and flame, 

And spread its gory wings above 
Pharsalia’s hated name. 


Now, now the vile assassin 
Has marked the warrior’s tomb, 
And Julius thraldom's shroud has cast 
O’er liberty and Rome. 


Alone, and unlamented, 
Save by an outcast’s woe ;— 
Will not they even grant an urn 
To guard his ashes >—No! 


But, though Egyptian malice 
Rears not the hallowed bust, 
Or raise the marbled tomb to grace 
My Pompey’s sacred dust— 


The good, the great, are weeping 
With me upon thy grave, 
And mourn for him whom valour, fame, 
Nor Freedom's self could save ! 





G. H. M. 
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MR. FRANK FEGAN’S FAMILIAR EPISTLES.—NO., Ivy. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 


It is all useless—your last offer of twenty pourds a sheet is, indeed, 
flattering, but I cannot bring myself to earn it at a sitting; offer me 
even one hundred pounds, and I will still write you but a letter of two 
or three pages. J am no man for working by the yard. I have ac- 
quired a concentrated habit of thinking—a species of mental abbrevia- 
tion, and this insensibly insinuates itself into my writings; for the 
brevity of my present communication, there are additional reasons— 
the damned rheumatism is flying through my joints, little Frank is 
prattling playfully by my side, an@ Mrs. Fegan is sitting near the 
window, repeating ever and anon ‘* My dear Frank, don’t fatigue 
yourself.” Well, then, “first and foremost,” what can I, or will I, 
say of the late decision in a certain great house ; indeed, my dear sir, 
I can hardly write or speak of the matter in a quiet way. Good 
Lord! to think of such a decision—to think of an assembly pretend- 
ing to common rationality, declaring, by their vote, that the humble 
request of seven millions of people was unworthy of being taken into 
consideration—to think of the talent that has been wasted in wrest- 
ling with the prejudices of bigoted ignorance—to think that the 
‘* voice of wisdom, and wit, and worth,” has pleaded but fruitless} 
—to mark the silly trash by which eloquence has been battled, jus- 
tice retarded, and common sense outraged ; it is, in sober sadness, 
unendurable. Lam glad that Lam not an Englishman—l am grati- 
fied in not being a Protestant, for I would blush to be classed among 
the poor, brainless, cowardly oppressors. Let not the oppressor, how- 
ever, hug himself upon his miserable triumph—it will only render his 
humiliation more manifest in the day of justice; the Irish people will 
and must be restored to their rights—the grant will, probably, be 
conceded when it shall not be looked updn as a favour; and in that 


day how contemptible will be the position of your bigoted knot of 


political swaggerers ? 

What, on the present occasion, should be the course pursued by 
the rank, the wealth, and the respectability of Ireland? The aristo- 
cracy, the great landholders, and the great fundholders, are placed in 
a situation truly perilous and critical. Mr. Peel, after admitting the 
dangerous situation of the country, coolly declares, that he has no 
plan of improvement or amelioration; this to him is, of course, a mi- 
nor consideration—he is, probably, indifferent as to the fate of Ire- 
land—he has no stake in the country, and changes or disturbances 
arising there cannot affect him; but with the Duke of Leinster, or 
the Duke of Devonshire, or Lord Rossmore, or the Earls of Blessing- 
ton or Darnley, the case is different—their property is risked and 
endangered, and, for their own interest, if not for sake of the country, 
they should look to it. Let these noblemen, aided by the wealthy 
and the liberal of every denomination, at once convene a national 
meeting in Dublin, and, my life for it, the thing will tell; if Mr. Peel 
and his knot of bigots will not save the country, let those who have an 
interest in its preservation undertake the work. The necessity of 
adopting some measure similar to this is quite obvious! 

Saint Lorton and Saint Roden have been at work—both have 
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spoken out in the true spirit of their tribe, ‘‘ with war in their bosoms, 
and peace in their words;” the latter, however, has gone a little too 
far—he thinks even the shedding of blood allowable for the preserva- 
tion of Protestantism! Do the simple English people know, that this 
evangelical lord is not a regular member of the established church. I 
fancy it would poze him to say, to what particular church he belongs ; 
he hates Popery, however, and this recommends him to the bench of 
bishops—that bench, whose power he would willingly extinguish to- 
morrow. 

The people of the south have been entertaining Shiel, as he pro- 
ceeded on circuit. If he is destined to occupy a prison, he will, at 
least, begin his course in good order; it was said, that he intended 
ceiving Plunkett a lecture on the day of trial; receat circumstances 
will, I think, lead him to alter his mind on this point. 

O’Connell has commenced the work of annoyance vigorously at 
Ennis—I say annoyance, for, indeed, it is nothing more; all their 
petitions will, as usual, be disregarded—all their claims will be nega- 
tived; but still the monopolists will be teased by them, and even this 
poor satisfaction is worth looking for. 

What will O’Connell now say of Plunkett—how can he speak of 
him again ?—Indeed he should learn a lesson from his last mistake, 
and never praise or condemn any man too hastily. At the very mo- 
ment when he was telling the Catholics to place no confidence in their 
old advocate—at that moment was this advocate exerting his splendid 
talents in a triumphant defence of the calumniated Catholic priesthood. 
Plunkett has, through the entire of the late discussion, shown himself 
the truly great statesman—he seems, as a superior being, to have 
looked down from his ’vantage-ground upon the struggle of contending 
parties, and, unmoved by the applause or abuse of either, to have 
taken his own course—the course dictated by liberality and justice. 
It is supposed he will not hold office in conjunction with Eldon or Peel 
any longer; but this is all mere conjecture. 

Dublin is all alive with conversions; the reformers are picking up 
the poor starving refuse of the old church, with singular earnestness. 
The Mail claims for Dr. Magee the character of a prophet; let them 
wait awhile, however—the Catholic clergy will not be idle—the pre- 
sent humbug will only produce its temporary effect ; but the conse- 
quences to which it may lead cannot be foreseen. Such men as Keogh 
and Doyle, when thoroughly roused, will not write or speak in vain; 
the law church has its weak points in spirituals and in temporalities— 
and a prudent friend would not be tempting a quiet opponent to come 
forward and expose them. 

The country remains tolerably tranquil, notwithstanding the distress 
of the peasantry, and the provocations to which they are exposed ; 
between the converters and the conventicles, they are teased sadly— 
between the landlord and the lady, they are condemned io a life of 
continued penance; the onegetnds them forarack rent, and the other 
preaches at them. Indeed;éffe poor people may well exclaim with 
the old Negro, who was curséd with a pious task-master, ‘‘ Oh massa ! 
massa! if ee preachee, preachee—and if ye floggee, floggee—but 
preachee and floggee together, too bad.”’ 

There is no room in Dublin for the cultivation of a literary taste ; 
all is bitter political wrangling, or interminable religious controversy. 
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i know not where it shall end; but good cannot come of it. Societ 
is broken up, aud the ordinary intercourse of families interrupted. 
Will England never be wise ?—will she never be generous ?—will she 
never deal honestly by this ill-fated country ? 

The theatre is drooping sadly. Kean has been starting and mouth- 
ing away as usual, but he brings poor houses, 

‘Take care how you show favour to O'Sullivan Bear at my expense, 
I have the ball, you know, at my foot; there are half a dozen of Ma- 
gazine-makers ready tosnap at me. Mind the hint! 

I am, my dear Editor, your’s, as usual, 

Mount Strect, Dublin. FRANK FEGAN. 





LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD, IN PRISON. 


THE red flag of war had unfurled its pinion, 
And the eagle of slaughter ascended the skies ; 
It wav'd and it scream’d o’er the sable dominion, 
Where tyranny fed on a banquet of sighs. 
The best and the bravest uprose in their glory, 
And the plume of the mighty danc’d fair on the breeze ; 
The falchion was streaming---its blade ever gory--- 
What a smile of delight for such rebels as those. 

But the sun of destruction bent down on their dreamings, 
The valiant were hurl’d from their ranks of command ; 
And the soul of FirTZGERALD, uncheer’d by its gleamings, 

Thus murmur’d a wail o'er the fates of his land. 


“ Farewell to the island---the fairest of ocean--- 
Where the blight of the many has tarnish'd the few: 
Where the breast of the patriot has lost that emotion, 
Which the heroes of old so triumphantly knew. 
We are gone! and we sleep in the dreams of a slumber 
Where the visions of crime are the brightest that be; 
And the records of soldiers no longer will number 
Our desolate isle with the homes of the free. 
The gardens of earth, in the spots that are sweetest, 
Are none that can vie with the land of the brave: 
Where the race of the tyrant is darkest and fleetest, 
And the goal that he runs is an honourless grave ! 


“ The raven of conquest has stoop'd o’er our splendour, 
And the beak of the vulture is ting’d with our gore; 
W hile the chiefs of our union with life-blood surrender 
The dawning of light that had blush’d on our shore. 
If the spirits of old, in that hour of confusion, 
Had rode, in the grandeur of might, at our side, 
Not now should I weep, in this joyless seclusion, 
O'er the days that we fought in the noon of our pride. 
The language of thraldom mu smoothen my pillow: 


—QOh no! let the blood of | “hers ascend! 
Let my shroud be the wave « thomless billow, 
Ere my knee to the thron despot shall bend!” 
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THE SAINTS IN IRELAND. 


Tue * sweetest isle of the ocean”’ is, at this moment, in a state of 
most delectable excitement. The feelings of bitterness and rancour, 
produced by the unanticipated result of the late elections, were, in all 
conscience, disagreeable enough: they were, of themselves, sufficient 
to have kept the public mind, for a time, in a tolerable degree of ef- 
fervescence. But it seems that this was not enough to satisfy the dis- 
tempered taste of some influential folks. To make this ominous cup 
of bitterness still more unpalatable—to render it a truly nauseous 
potion, it was only necessary for the pious ones to step forward, with 
their gathering of holy wormwood, ‘These sanctified beings, these 
nominal professors of ‘* peace on earth, and good will to men,” have, 
indeed, done their work of disturbance most effectually. ‘They are 
actually pushing matters to anextremity—they are urging affairs to a 
crisis that may, indeed, be serious. A quiet unprejudiced observer 
might indylge in a good-humoured laugh at the absurdity of thei pro- 
ceedings, if these proceedings had not a tendency to produce results 
of a most dangerous and alarming character. The enthusiasts are 
short-sighted, even as to what regards their own interest and influ- 
ence. They are not succeeding with the Lrish people: and they never 
will succeed with them as long as they continue to act upon their 
present principle. Men, under all circumstances, and probably Irish- 
men more than any other that we know of, wish to be won by gentle- 
ness, or convinced by kindness: but, in no case, nof even in matters 
which involve their hopes or fears of a future world, are they inclined 
to submit quietly to a saucy tone of unmeaning dictation. Yet this 
is the tone assumed at the present period, by the propagators of 
scriptural knowledge in Ireland. One might feel disposed to smile 
at their silly zeal, to sneer at their palpable hypocrisy, or to weep 
over their unintentional blasphemies; but, in reality, their unparal- 
leled effrontery, their impudent assumption of superiority, must in- 
duce even the most passive of those who are opposed to them, to take 
a more decided position. Their forwardness, joined to their folly, 
must, inevitably, provoke exposure, or excite a spirit of resistance. 

In this instance, we speak of those who are forwarding, what they 
style, the second reformation. The doers of the conversions are not, 
strictly speaking, regular ‘Tabernaclers; they are mostly of the old 
Orange leaven; and, in their warfare with Popery, they have an air 
of uncompromising hostility about them, that at least evinces their 
honesty. It is to the wolves in sheep’s clothing—the black-hearted, 
but mild-toned hypocrites—it is to the pretending thorough-paced 
canters, that we are now alluding. These are the men that are blast- 
ing the comfotts of society: these are the men that are spreading 
feelings of distrust and discontent through the land. But, as we 
have already observed, they are literally blind to their own interests. 
Instead of proceeding with good temper or delicacy; instead of seek- 
ing to gain gradually—an impossibility, by the way—on the hearts or 
the minds of the people, they contrive, at the very outset, to disgust 
and irritate them by the anti-christian violence and empty impudence 
of their lying resolutions and harangues, All knowledge, all truth, 
all virtue, rest exclusively within their own circle. The people are 
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represented as brutal and benighted: while the priesthood, in whom 
they have found zealous spiritual guides, and steady temporal friends, 
are held up to execration, as a set anxious alone to perpetuate the 
darkness and degradation of the multitude. This is silly enough: but 
the eflrontery evinced in the business is altogether provoking. What 
makes the matter perfectly ludicrousis, that many of those dispensers of 
spiritual illumination are, for their intellectual acquirements or en- 
dowments, hardly a shade above the crowd whose ignorance they 
affect to pity. To compare them with the majority of the clergy 
whose character they so sedulously labour to depreciate, would be an 
insult to common sense: we mean, of course, in literary attainments, 
or in a knowledge of the human character. So fallacious, however, 
is the standard by which some estimate their own merits or defects, 
that itis possible, that even the veriest blunderer among these wan- 
dering illuminators would feel humbled in being for one moment 
placed on a level with the most enlightened of the Catholic priests or 
prelates. They affect to look down on the latter, as a blind and un- 
intellectual set of beings; and, unfortunately, they find too many 
prejudiced and unreflecting supporters, ready to echo the silly calumny. 

Let us try and set matters in a fairer light, between the contending 
parties. When we spoke, just now, of the pitiable ignorance of these 
missionaries, we were not by any means inclined to deny that there 
might be some exceptions: we admit that there may exist a few; but 
very few indeed. On the other hand, when we speak of the intel- 
lectual superiority of the Catholic priesthood, let it be remembered, 
that we do it with certain limitations. 

The Catholic clergy, however, have been ‘‘ more sinned against 
than sinning;” they have not experienced even ordinary justice at the 
hands of their sanctified antagonists. At almost every tract or bible 
meeting that we read of, we find the ridiculous trash continually 
repeated about the impositious and mummeries of the priests. They 
are marked out as an ignorant and talentless class; they are denounced 
as the enemies of education; and the climax of their reprobation is 
settled by the sweeping and unqualified charge of forbidding the 
perusal of the sacred volume. These assertions are echoed and re- 
echoed through the land; and many who have not had an opportunity 
of judging for themselves, are, of course, ready to receive them. But 
what, after all, is the simple fact? Why, that the persons who make 
these assertions, do (if they speak honestly) impose upon themselves, 
and on those whoread or hear their statements. The Catholic clergy 
are not ignorant or talentless: they are, as a body, distinguished for 
learning and eloquence. But we are willing to admit that, until very 
recently, their opponents -were notat all aware of this: it is only of late 
that they have found what dexterous theologians, and accomplished 
orators, they had to contend with. The Catholic clergy are not the 
enemies of education; they are, on the contrary, the most active pro- 
moters and supporters of the work: but they do not wish the educa- 
tion of the multitude to be entrusted to those who are the avowed, the 
irreconcileable enemies of what we may call the national creed. 
This objection on their part, is, in our opinioa, perfectly reasonable. 
Where is the Protestant who would willingly commit the instruction 
of his child to a Catholic teacher, if he knew, from repeated examples, 
that this teacher was certain to tamper with his religious principles 
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That the patrons, the directors, and the visitors of the different schools 
belonging to the saints in Ireland, do tamper, directly and indirectly, 
with the religious principles of the pupils, is a fact too generally 
known to admit of a dispute; and, consequently, the opposition of 
the Catholic priesthood to these schools is quite natural, and what, 
under such circumstances, might have been anticipated. 

The Catholic clergy do not forbid the reading of the scriptares, 
but they are opposed to the indiscriminate circulation of an unautho- 
rized, and, as they assert, a faulty version, among the multitude. In- 
deed, to the multitude, to the mere illiterate multitude, they think that 
any version should not be intrusted, without some degree of caution; 
and in this opinion they are supported by many eminent Protestant 
divines: but no educated Catholic, not one even of a moderate edu- 
cation, has ever been discouraged from the perusal of the sacred 
volume. They think, that there are a few passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, and a few difficult ones in the New, that are not entirely 
adapted for the study of a school-boy: they have offered, tae 
to join with the clergymen of the Protestant or Presbyterian establis 
ments, in making a selection of passages for the use of schools; but 
the offer has never been acceded to. Why do we repeat all this? 
What we have stated here, is well known to every liberal individual 
in Ireland: but the honest and unsuspecting people of England have 
been imposed upon by cant and misrepresentation, and from this mis- 
chievous delusion we are anxious to free them. 

Recurring, however, to a point already touched on, namely, the 
intellectual superiority which the saintly ones so coolly assume to 
themselves, we must briefly observe, that we think, at the present 
period, they have but little to boast of. We have watched them 
during the past year, in their movements throughout Ireland; and, 
with probably one exception, we think that all their showy exhibitions 
have been wretched failures: they have had rank, and beauty, and 
wealth, among them, of course ; but miserable has been the dearth of 
talent. With the one exception already alluded to (we mean Lord 
Farnham, though his lordship is not of the true saintly breed), their 
patrons have been remarkable only for the bigotry and bitterness of 
their religious and political opinions: and more than remarkable— 
ridiculously remarkable, for the slovenly way in which these opinions 
were promulgated. As to the wandering apostles—the disinterested 
dispensers of light, on whom lords and ladies have smiled—the less 
we say of them the better. Indeed, it is truly ludicrous to hear the 
one or the other, the patrons or the preachers, talk of educating or im- 
roving the people: a calm observer, attending for a time to their 
anguage, their conduct, or their general character, must easily see 
that for such a task they are utterly disqualified—totally unfitted. 

Some of them are altogether unsettled in their religious opinions, 
others are grossly ignorant, and a few more rather slippery and 
doubtful in point of morality. From such teachers, the ‘* poor be- 
highted Irish” are not likely to derive any great degree of literary or 
spiritual improvement. We have had lying by us, for some time, a 
lew sketches (rather rough-drawn ones) of the more prominent cha- 
racters, who figure occasionally at the gatherings of the holy ones. 
From these the reader will be enabled to judge for himself, as to the 
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relative merits of the Catholic priesthood and their sanctitied calum- 
niators. 

We shall commence with one who is, at Jeast in appearance, rather 
remarkablé: a tall melancholy-looking gentleman, from ‘ the beauti- 
ful city called Cork.’ He is, we believe, a well-meaning good- 
hearted sort of person, but bigoted in the extreme,—a slave to pre- 
judice, and euthusiastic almost to the exclusion of common sense, 
His air and figure, though not prepossessing, are imposing. On rising 
up to speak, he turns upon you with a look of holy ferocity, that 
seems intended to terrify you into premature sanctity ; grim as an in- 
sipid unwashed blacksmith,— gloomy as a cogitating raven, and 
ready, in the true cant of our spiritual Sangrados, to cure all the evils 
of Ireland, by the never-failing nostrum of a scriptural education. In 
this, indeed, we do not exaggerate ; the personage In question (Mr, 
Pope) did really, at a late meeting, propose to banish poverty, dis- 
ease, and disaffection, from the land, by the application of this his fa- 
vourite remedy. This gentleman has ranged the country ; he has tra- 
velled from east to west, and from north to south; he has declaimed 
in assembly-rooms, in court-houses, and in barrack-yards; he has 
lectured the multitude upon the principles of religion; he has affected 
to be a guide, yet, strange to say, he has not, to this moment, been 
able to select a church, or choose a system, for himself. Surely, the 
Catholic clergy will not be blamed, if they think such a person not 
quite fitted to act as an instructor of the people. Mr. Pope, however, 
is among the most respectable of his tribe; he is a great favourite 
(and deservedly so) among the evangelicals. As a speaker, he pos- 
sesses much fluency, but he is not at all times ready when a new dif- 
ficulty is started. Weremember an instance of this at a meeting of 
the Kildare-Street Society. 

The gathering of the saints, on this occasion, was showy and nume- 
rous; the representatives of twenty religions occupied the platform, 
eager, from out of their clashing opinions, to form a system for the 
Irish people. The wonted quantum of cant and calumny was poured 
forth; yet, in despite of the enlivening bitterness of the thing, the 
business appeared to flag, until Mr. Pope arose. He proceeded in 
the usual way, praising the society for their disinterested exertions, 
and pointing out, in a forcible manner, the necessity of continuing 
these exertions. He spoke, in a commiserating tone, of the poor 
deluded people, who, by the stubbornness and perverse ignorance of 
the Romish clergy, were left in a melancholy state of darkness,— 
denied all knowledge, even a knowledge of the book of life. In the 
midst of this edifying and charitable harangue, an unexpected inter- 
ruption occurred :—a heavy-looking meanly-dressed person, arose 
from the centre of the crowd. He requested to be heard. All eyes 
were turned on him; the fair saints, who surrounded the platform, 
set up an angelical giggle; for, from the tone and appearance of the 
man, they felt assured that he could only succeed in bringing ridicule 
on himself, and the cause that he advocated. They looked with satis- 
hed delight upon the tall evangelical Corkonian who was to crush 
this ill-fated intruder. The few Catholics who were present gazed upon 

the stranger with anxiety and alarm ;—they doubted his talent and 
condemned his temerity. The new speaker, however, with the per- 
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mission of the chairman, went on in strong, but homely language ;—he 
met and rebutted several of Mr. Pope’s arguments and assertions ;— 
he referred to the sacred volume, and, from the Old and the New 
Testament, he quoted many passages with a readiness and a fluency 
that astonished his hearers. This poor Catholic layman, be it recol- 
lected, quoted from memory, and here, indeed, his triumph was com- 

lete; his baffled antagonist, the professed propagator of scriptural 
se te openly admitted his inferiority, by turning Hrvcen and 
asking the chairman for a Bible. It was felt then, at least by those 
who had been mourning over the ignorance of the multitude, that the 
Catholic laity did know something of the Scriptures ;—the calumni- 
ators were humbled for the moment ;—never was falsehood more 
fairly and decidedly refuted than on this occasion. 

Another comes as ‘ a voice from the deep,”’ ‘not the Scottish apos- 
tle, but one of equal ignorance, and more than equal impudence—we 
mean Smith, the saint of Penzance. This amphibious propagator of 
spiritual absurdities has, during his sojourn in Dublin, attracted a con- 
siderable degree of attention; he has taken the tour of the taberna 
cles—the. circuit of the conventicles, edifying the lowly and the lordl 
with his holy vulgarisms. His style is indeed peculiar; he talks of 
heaven as he would of his hammock,—hears a whisper from the Lord 
as readily as the boatswain’s whistle,—turns the Bible into a log- 
bogk,—and quotes the fathers, chops logic, and boxes the compass, in 
the same moment, and in the one unvaried tone. Some voyagers have 
spoken of a certain monster styled a sea-devil; but it was reserved 
for our times to exhibit that singular piece of monstrosity called a sea- 
saint. We have witnessed this man’s appearance in the pulpit—we 
have marked his phraseology, and we can hardly conceive any thing 
more strongly calculated to bring religion into contempt, than his 
mode of proceeding. Y et he has been cheered in his course; his nau- 
tical slang has been applauded, his stale vulgar jokes have been 
chuckled at; and, from the wealthy, the proud, and the titled, of the 
enlightened Irish metropolis, he has received steady and solid sup- 
port, ‘To us it appears perfectly surprising, that any educated indivi- 
dual could be brought to listen to, or to countenance, the low absur- 
dities of this silly but assuming enthusiast: there is no answering, 
however, for the differences or peculiarities of taste. 

Among the most noisy and self-sufficient of the illuminating tribe, 
we must class the Rev. Josh. Wollf, the regenerated Jew, the convert 
without a creed, the Christian without a church; he that has ranged 
the world and witnessed all its wonders,—the follower or forerunner 
of earthquakes,—the modern Munchausen ; he who converts without 
waiting to baptize, and, of course, alters without improving. The ad- 
mirers of this missionary talk in raptures of the number of languages 
which he has mastered :—to us it appears, that he has occasionally 
forgotten one, at least,—we mean the simple language of truth. We 
may be thought singularly incredulous, but we will say, that there are 
some of this Jew’s stories that, if sworn to by a crowd of witnesses, 
we should hesitate to believe. Some of them have falsehood palpa- 
bly imprinted upon their front. We shall only instance a few :—the 
gushing of the blood trom out of the earth at Aleppo, the sudden 
conversion of the thousands of Jews at Schiras, and the calm submis- 
sion of the Catholics, at Pera, to Mr. Wollf’s opposition bull; these 
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are contrary to nature, contrary to ordinary experience, and decidedly 
contrary to the character of the individuals more immediately concerned. 
Yet there are men, and men not destitute of shrewdness and common 
sense, who can credit these wild and wondertul narratives. The same 
tales, if told by a Catholic clergyman in an evangelical assembly in sup- 

rt of his own principles, would be laughed at; but, coming from the 
lips of a creedless wanderer, they are incontrovertible, ‘‘ as proof of 
holy writ:” yet itis to this man,—to this sanctified fortune-hunter,— 
to this licensed dealer in the marvellous, that the Irish people are to 
look for improvement !— it is to him, and to men like him, they are to 
resort for spiritual consolation! These are the lights of our ime,— 
the ‘‘ spirits of the age’”—the instructors of the ignorant; these be 
thy gods, O Israel!!! 

For the present we have done with the operating apostles; let us look, 
then, for a moment, to the disposition and character of those by whom 
they are patronized. The patrons of what the elect conceitedly style 
vital Christianity, are numerous and active. We shall be satistied 
with selecting two as a specimen. The personage with whom we shall 
begin, is one whom it would have been perilous, at one period, to 
meddle with. We shall not name him now,—not that we dread his 
anger, for his poisoned fangs have been long since drawn,—but we do, 
in reality, not wish to give him, at this moment, an undue degree of 
interest or importance. We shall merely exhibit the character,— 
we shall hold forth the portraiture, and let the owner, if he likes, 
acknowledge the resemblance. Our English readers will see in it the 
sort of stuff of which saints in Ireland are made. This patriarch of 
the regenerated has been long a resident of Dublin,—he is among the 
oldest of his tribe, and still among the most active ; in him, to use 
the language of the laureate,— 


“ Twenty years 
Have made strange alterations.” 


In the days of terror he was an object of terror,—he was (and is still, 
we believe) one of those legalized nuisances almost peculiar to lre- 
land—** a very act-i-ve magistrate.” His power was unlimited, and 
rigorously did he exercise it. With him, suspicion was tantamount to 
conviction; and a chance feeling of enmity was the certain harbinger 
of destruction. Innocence afforded no security; and the possession 
of property was but an additional proof of guilt. In his day of tr- 
umph, he walked the streets like the genius of desolation, followed by 
imprecations—dreaded and hated wherever he went. Yet this man 
now comes forward to promote the spiritual improvement of the 
Irish peasantry ;—he virtually enjoins them to renounce the authority 
of their pastors, and to turn to him for light and knowledge! We have 
often wished, for his sake, and for the sake of the people, that a 
modern miracle might be wrought,—that the grave could give back 
its dead,—that the gallows could restore its victims, or the worms re- 
sign their long-forgotten prey,—and that his chosen spy, his favourite 
informer, might come forth to aid him in the edifying work of popular 
regeneration. From such a guide the Irish people would, most 
anxiously, look for instruction in spiritual matters; example would 
operate more powerfully than precept; the purity of the teacher's life 
would give force and effect to his doctrine. How cheering, how te 
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freshing would it be to hear that immaculate one lecturing the mul- 
titude, or explaining to them the precepts of that venerable volume 
with which he was so fatally familiar,—that sacred volume, that his 
unhallowed touch so frequently defiled,—that volume, that he so 
often wielded for the destruction of his fellow men,—that volume, that 
he so daringly raised to the polluted lip of perjury. 

We can almost imagine the effect his appearance would create— 
we can fancy that we behold an assembiy of the pious—the hoary- 
headed patron presiding, and his faithful follower stationed beside 
him, smoothly clad in a suit of glossy black, sleek locks, downcast 
eyes, and collarless neck; the gory dagger in one hand, and a pile of 
pious tracts resting beneath the other. Yet itis the quondam patron, 
the avowed protector of this monster, who would now lead us to believe 
that he is anxious to confer spiritual comfort on the poor benighted 
Irish. What a solemn mockery is this! What a sanctified farce— 
what confidence can the people have in such a guide ?—what confi- 
dence even in the Book of Life itself when coming to them from such 
a hand ? | 

The Irish have a saying which they are not likely to forget in the 
present instance, ‘‘ when the fox preaches, let the geese beware.” 
They are a forgiving people, but in some cases they possess a most 
tenacious memory; they cannot so easily consign to oblivion the 
transactions of the past—the dungeon, the triangle, and the gibbet; 
but these, it appears, were only the amusements of a younger day; 
they have been supplanted by others of a graver character ; indeed, 
the person in question seems a universal genius—he has figured as a 
torturer, he is distinguished as a tract distributor, and he has topp’d 
his glory by a touch of the virtuoso: go, on any sunshiny day, through 
Liffey Street or Cross-stick Alley, and you are sure of seeing him at 
some old rag-stand, engaged in cheapening some bit of antiquate: 
trumpery. He has a brotherly love for crocodiles—he doats on stufi’d 
alligators—a half-petrified toad enchants him-~his dreams run on 
smoked pictures, headless statues, broken china, illegible medals, 
noseless busts, mummies, monkeys, and all the rest of the nameless 
trash fitted to interest and occupy a miserably contracted mind. 


«¢ Next comes my lord—aye! onward let him come ; 
Ye vulgar, at your peril give him room.” 


This, surely, is the least that can be conceded to the pride of nobility 
when united to the consciousness of sanctity. Our notice of the evan- 
eelical peer shall be brief: he has latterly got himself placed among 
the lawgivers of the land; he has been eager to exhibit to the world 
his want of brain, and we would much rather see him rendered ridi- 
culous by his own act, than by any thing we could say of him; as 
he, however, assumes to himself the character of an instructor—as 
he affects the part of an enlightener, we are bound to see what are 
his qualifications for the task. Indeed, the silliness of his published 
speeches might at once decide the question, but the suicidal immersion 
of his books, and his billiard-table recently alluded to. at a meeting in 
Dublin, gives the finishing touch of fanatical Vandalism to the cha- 
racter. Is this methodistical inquisitor, this titled successor of old 
Omar,—is that brainless creature who could dream of drowning a 
thousand books—is he fitted to promote or direct the education of the 
VOL. 1. 3 oH 
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ople? yet he is indefatigable in the work, or rather in the attempt. 
Ve have been told that, when he travels, my lord’s ‘* gentleman” and 
my lady’s ‘‘lady” are regularly supplied with a band-box full of 
saintly tracts, which they are ordered to distribute or hide in the cot- 
tages ‘and the inns that they pass. His library, it is said, abounds in 
works of this latter description: the shelves that were once occupied 
by Schiller and Kotzebue, by Calderon and Lopez de Vega, by 
Shakspeare and Massinger and Otway, are now filled with the holy 
trash of the past and the present times—such, for instance, as, “ Sor- 
rowful Sam,” “The Baker’s Dream,” ‘* The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ r. 
with the ‘* Holy War,” ‘The Shove tor the Heavy-Bottomed 
Sinner,’ ‘* Hooks and Eyes for Unbelievers’ Breeches,” and 
‘* Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of Grace.” 

To sum up the merits of the saints, we have to observe that we 
are fully disposed to allow that many among them are actuated by 
laudable though visionary motives : we admit, that among them there 
are many pious and well-me aning individuals, but it may be said of 
fanaticism as of party, that it Is the folly of the many for the ¢ gain ot 
the few: the wealthy, the pious, and the unsuspecting, are too fre- 
que ntly made the dupe s of the lying and interested hypocrite. Gain 
is the object of the fatter, and for this he is prepared to sacrifice 
truth, common decency, and Christian charity. The jobbing of the 
Kildare Street socie ty has been frequently spoke n of; the printing of 
twenty thousand copies of the Lrish Bible, when ese are not three 
hundred readers, is another instance of e\ ‘rangelical folly, or ot some- 
thing worse than folly : these good folks can do but little in the way 
of education ; they know not the character ot the people; they have 
no feeling in common with them; they want their confidence, and 
without that they can never think of succeeding. If they really wished 
to improve the people, they would try and secure the co-operation of 
the Catholic clergy ; but we know that, in too many eatnnee s, though 
education may be the pretext, prose lytism j is the secret object. We 
fear that in too many cases, where they affect a feeling of compassion 
for the people, they are solely stimulated by the hatred of Popery. 


Indeed, we are quite certain that this is the predominant feeling of 


the wandering ranters to whom we have alluded in the course of this 
article ; before them they have no definite object; they are a species 
of spiritual levellers ; they wage a general war with the old religion 
of the land, and, if they succee din detaching a few persons from that 
old religion, they are s satisfied: so that the individual ceases to bea 
Papist, they care not for the consequences ,»— they heed not the result, 
even should it be the profession of atheism: it is a serious, a dange- 
rous thing, to tamper with the religion of the multitude; independently 
ot the bitterness and dissensions produce d by polemics al discussion, 
there is much to be appre ‘thended from the unsettling of early princi- 
ples: the preaching of the saints may spoil many a C atholic, and yet 
tail to make a good Protestant of him. We believe it was the late 
Bishop ot k fin who said, sine As | cannot convert iIny p or neighbours 
to Protestantism, 1 will join with the priest iT lustructing them, and 
trying at least to make : eood Catholics of them.” ‘This was the lan- 
guage of a Christian and a man of sense: as to the modern attempts 
at conversion, we will join with Mr. Plunkett in pronouncing them 
abortive and chime rical; nay, more, that they will lead ere long to a 
reaction that will leave their silly abettors little to beast of. 
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MY DINNER. 





“ And often and long, 
Amidst jest and song, 
May we gather to taste of his cheer, my boys!” 
URLONG’S CAROLAN. 





Present, the Ep1ToR, Rory O’RovurkKeE, Captain Rock, 
O’SULLIVAN-BEAR. 


Editor. You perceive, gentlemen, that, practically, I entertain the 
opinion of the great Sully, respecting the quality of a literary dinner ; 
an ordinary one I consider good enough for friends, and too good for 
those who are not friends. 

O’ Rourke. No apology, sir: this dinner is just to my taste—sub- 
stantial, like Paddy’s whiteeyes,—there’s a ‘‘ ketch and come again” 
in it. 

Rock. Precisely so. This beef must have been Irish fed; for 
there’s nothing of the spongy turnip about it; and the mutton is excel- 
lent. 

O’ Rourke. Without O’Sullivan’s capers. 

O'Sullivan. True; there can be no want of sauce where Mr. 
O’ Rourke dines. 

Editor. Who’s for turkey? It is a recent importation, consigned 
to your humble servant by Roger O’Connor. 

O’ Rourke. Grass-fed, unquestionably; for, when alive, I’m sure 
‘twould draw a plough. 

Rock. Vil take a leg. 

O’ Sullivan. And I another. 

O’ Rourke. And leave the poor bird without one to stand upon. 

Rock. A lame pun, Rory! 

0’ Rourke. The more unexceptionable, particularly if in print, as 
‘twould cause the reader to halt when he encounters it. 

Editor. Why, gentlemen, you’ve been lately in company with Mr. 
lood. | 

O° Sullivan. We are all ‘* Whims and Oddities.” 

0’ Rourke. By the by, have you seen Hood’s ** National Tales ”” 

Editor. A complete tailure,—the illustrations are even worse than 
the tales. 

O'Sullivan. Are they wood-cuts ! 

O’ Rourke. No; they are not such block-heads. 

Rock. Oh! horrible! 

£ditor. Worse than Norbury. 

O’ Rourke. Well, bury it, gentlemen. | 

Rock. It is time, lest it rise in judgment against you. 

O'Sullivan. No fear of that, Captain; for, unlike the fowl before 
me, it has got neither body nor soul. 

Editor. ’Tis too much to be obliged to swallow such puns, in con- 
junction with the flesh of our Irish turkey. Allow nie to help you, 
Captain. 

« ‘tock. No more for me. 
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O'Sullivan. Keep a corner tor the pastry, Captain. 

Editor. A bachelor’s house, gentiemen. There’s a pie or two, 
however. 

O° Rourke. We are all ready for them. 

O’ Sullivan. What a capacity Mr. O’Rourke has got; eating pie 
seems to give him pleasure. 

O'Rourke. 1 hate affectation; nothing like substantial fare, if you 
wish either to think or act. 

O'Sullivan. All your great thinkers were great eaters. Paley was 
an excellent trencherman; Bishop Watson could spoil a leg of mutton 
by himself; and Boswell has tmmortalized the masticatory powers of 
Dr, Johnson. 

O'Rourke. Ali worthy precedents. Sheil, I understand, follows 
their example, in that department, very closely. 1 once dined with 
him, in Mount Street, in company with young Curran and Counsellor 
Woulfe, and positively they astonished me. O’Connell is also a man 
of large desires, and Sir Charles Morgan shows the ‘* philosophy of 
morals,” by constantly abstaining—from an empty stomach. Hazlitt 
has got a powerful digestion in more w ays than one; and, though 
you would not think it, Leigh Hunt is not easily surfeited, either 
with meats or criticism. Positively, his description of rolls and butter 
at Hlampste ad, has often set my teeth on edge ;—l am always de- 
vouring them in idea, whenever [ read his Hundred and One Son- 
nets on the Cockney Parnassus. 

O'Sullivan. Ay! when vou read them! 


O’ Rourke. And I frequently do. Hunt ts a poet, and a poet of 


high imaginative powers. Notwithstanding the sneer of the ground- 
lings, | know no writer, of the present day, who equals him in luscious 
description; but, above all, | admire him tor his scientific know- 
ledge in gastronomy. IL long to dine with him. 

Ieditor. Herc, Pat, remove the cloth! 

O Sullivan. Roger O'Connor is the ablest man in detail that I 
ever dined with. ‘The plurality of his tastes renders an army of dishes 
necessary, 

Rock. Then he is deeply read in the volume of ‘ good living. r 

Editor. Profouncly ; and is, altogether, a well-meaning man. But 
his stoical seclusion from the world has darkened his intellects; for 
he who does not mix in society will always be found to entertain er- 
roneous theories, if he think at all. Roger is a firm believer in an 
Irish antediluvian population, though he discredits the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation; and, while he denies that Jesus Christ was a 
Messiah, he conte nds, that Noah’s granddaughter was Queen of Ire- 
land! 

O'Sullivan. Strange “ follies of the wise.” 

O’ Rourke, 1 am at a loss to reconcile this imbecility of min: d with 
good digestion. Now Taylor, the Toga-man of Salters’ Hall, is quite 
consistent and natural. He dines every day ina cook’s shop in the 
Old Bailey, on a sixpenny plate of beef, and, consequently, raves 
and rants when he mounts the forum. : 

Rock. Taylor and his followers are a living comment 00 
Blanco White’s text. The Hiberno-Spaniard grav ely asserts, that 
Catholicism superinduces infilelity, and adduces himself as a proof. 
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Now, any one who wishes to know the extent and pre ess of irre- 
ligion in England, have only to attend at Salters’ Hall. They will 
there be convinced, that Deism has found abettors in the very hum- 
blest walks of life, who are enthusiastic adherents of infidelity. From 
this fact ordinary inquirers may satisfy themselves, that such doc- 
trines are universal in the higher classes; for they must always take 


root in the hot-beds of aristocracy, before they scatter their withering 
seeds among the bulk of the people. Has Catholicity led to this in 
England ? 

Editor. Infidelity prevails to an alarming extent in England, cer- 
tainly; but then, recollect, Bacon has admitted that Deism is _pre- 
ferable to superstition. I am, also, of that opinion. You may con- 
vince a rational free-thinker, but the creed of a Methodist is of such 
a dense opacity, that the light of reason can never reach him. He 
cropes along in ignorance, and, when infuriated by enthusiasm and 
zeal, he becomes absolutely mischievous. But, speaking of Blanco 
White, I recollect having received, from a correspendent, a few lines, 
addressed to this gloomy apostate. O'Sullivan, they rest on the table 
behind you. 


O’ Sullivan. A y, here they are (Jteads). 
The following lines were written on the picture of an apostate Priest, 


Blanco White.—By Daniel T. M‘ Kiernan, of Monasteveren, Ja- 
nuary 23, 1827. 
Vile apostate, thou wilt see 
The torments due to perjury ; 
Forsaken wretch, thy own relation 
Degrades thee like the brute creation. 
To think that man, for paltry pelf 
And filthy gain, should damn himself. 
When death shall stare thee in the face, 
You'll mourn too late your want of grace. 
Return, repent, and strive to come 
An humble convict back to Rome. 


Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

O'Sullivan. Bravo, Dan Kiernan. You ought to be a poet, for I 
warrant your poetry comes from the heart. 

O’ Rourke. Poetry do you call it? Why, faith, | can see neither 
rhyme nor reason in it. Does it appear in Maga. ? 

Fditor. Certainly not. Leaving its poetical character out of the 
question, | make it a rule never to run down any man, except by fair 
arguments; at the same time, it certainly shows the kind of success 
the “ saints” are likely to meet in Ireland. What say you, Pat? Who 
waits? O, Mr. Murphy! show him up; the author of ‘ Bettheen 
a-vryne,” Rory. 

O’ Rourke. Indeed! I admire his poetry much; his Address to Glen- 
finishk, is beautiful—it is poetry that makes its way to the heart— 
something more than mere imaginative rhymes. 


‘€ DENIS MURPHY enters. 


Kditor. Vhy so late, Murphy ? Dinner is over. 

Murphy. ve dined on a glass of soda! Your damned London 
punch (and i got my share of it last night) would disqualify any 
man for eating. Blue ruin, or blue gin, or whatever you call it, is 
sad stuff. Alas! poor Cork, and Dick Ronayne, and whiskey 
punch, shall Lever more behold ye? Shall I ever again drain the 
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juice of the barley into these parched lips, that pout after their healthy 
beverage. 
Rook. Look at this. 


Murphy. Potheen, as 1 live, by the look and smell! ‘ Let me 
clutch thee!” There it goes—fill again, Captain—no, L'il mix it; give 
me the materials. —( Sings whilst mixing his punch. ) 


WHISKEY. 


WHISKEY, drink divine, 
Why should drivellers bore us 
With the praise of wine, 
Whilst we’ve thee before us. 
Were it not a shame, 
Whilst we gaily fling thee 
To our lips of flame, 
lt we could not sing thee. 
Whiskey, drink divine, 
Why should drivellers bore us 
With the praise of wine, 
Whilst we've thee before us. 
Greek and Roman sung, 
Chian and Falernian— 
Shall no harp be strung 
To thy praise Hibernian ? 
Yes—let Erin’s sons, 
Gen’rous, brave, and frisky— 
Tell the world at once 
They owe it to their whiskey. 
Whiskey, &c. 
If Anacreon—who 
Was the grape’s best poet, 
Drank our mountain-dew, 
How his verse would show it. 
As the best then known, 
He to wine was civil: 
Had he Inishone, 
He'd pitch wine to the devil! 
Whiskey, &e. 
Bright as beauty’s eye, 
When no sorrow veils it! 
Sweet as beauty’s sigh, 
When young Love inhales it! 
Come, then, to my lip, 
Come—thou rich in blisses !— 
Every drop I sip 
Seems a shower of kisses. 
Whiskey, &c. 
Could my feeble lays , 
Half thy virtues number, 
A whole grove of bays 
Should my brows encumber. 
be his name ador'd, 
Who summ'd up thy merits, 
In one little word, ‘ 
When he call’d thee spirits. 
Vhiskey, &c. 


Send it gaily round, 

Life would be no pleasure, 
If we had not found 

This enchanting treasure. 
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And, when tyrant Death’s 
Arrow shall transfix ye, 
Let your latest breaths 
Be W hiskey ! ' Whiskey ! Whiske ry ! 
Whiske Vs &e. 


Rock. Bravo! Whiskey is a cordial for every ill, as Carolan sings, 


and the only cup of swe et which Irishmen have been allowed to raise 


to their lips. 

Murphy. Alas! Captain, but few of them now can taste of that 
sparkling Lethe. Gaunt famine stalks through the land; the people 
die of thirst in the loaded vineyard; and our once populous city of 
Cork is a very lazar-house. Half the population are begging from 
the other half, and with miserable success. At every corner you 
encounter the living shadows of men, with hardly a shred upon 
them! The tenants of the churchyard seem to have turned mendi- 
cants; so bony, ghastly, and frightful even our trading beggars have 
become! 

O'Sullivan. Horrible! And yet the legislature has refused the 
only measure that could lead to redress. 

Rock. The legislature! pshaw! it ts relying on leg:slators that has 
produced this horrible spectacle now exhibiting throughout the empire, 
I lose all patience when I hear silly men talk of Parliamentary wisdom. 
Let any man only sit out an entire night in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and he will return home convi Ae that God never 
could have intended his creatures to depend upon such men as com- 
pose that assembly for directors, for guides, for lawgivers. They 
owe all their greatness to popular ignorance. Were the people en- 
lightened, it would soon be seen that the Almighty has amply pro- 
vided for the s security of human happiness without any aid from 
Parliaments. 

O’ Rourke. You are right, Captain. On the last evening of debate 
onthe Catholic claims, | walked down to Westminster with a friend, 
and truly [I was surprised to see the place deserted ; contrary to my 
expectations, there was hardly a dozen persons assemble d in the 
lobby of the house, and not a soul outside exce pt those who were in 
attendance on members. 

Murphy. 1 observed the same thing (UIl thank you for the decan- 
ter), and was never more surprised in my life. (Some hot water.) 
In Cork, we think half London would be there on such an occasion, 
(Vii thank you for the sugar, captain), and our newspapers are fille d 
with pars agraphs detailing the great efforts to obtain admission. Do 
you know, I felt myself humbled as an Irishman, at the apathy mani- 
fested by the cockneys ona discussion in which the interests of eight 
millions were concerned. 

Rock. Approximation, sir, is as injurious to those reputed wise, 
as to those considered brave. No man is great in his chamber, no 
man is regarded as supremely wise, but he whom the people never 
aw, 

O’ Rourke. That reminds me of an anecdote relative to Lord Stop- 
lord, the member who misrepresents Wexford. Previous to the last 
contested election, he was canvassing on the Mountain of Forth, and, 
addressing a forty-shilling freeholder, who manifested no signs of 
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respect, said, “ I’m Lord Stopford.”’ ‘* Och, troth you’re not,” said the 
clown, “ for you’re as common a lookin’ fellow as myself, > 

Oumes. Ha, ha, ha! 

O’ Rourke. Now, though not quite a clown, I really could not 
help laughing, on the evening in question, at the figure cut by 
some of the right honourables and noble lords. Here, a mere 
boy, with artificial whiskers,—for they owed all their luxuriance 
to bear’s grease—stepped out of a carriage, and stepped into the 
House of Commons, leaving his wiser half in the coach behind 
him. I like domestic love as well as any man; but, hang it! a 
legislator should have other thoughts, when going to vote on ~ 
Catholic question, than those which a pretty wife inspires. Some of 
the old fogies were not a whit less uxorious ; they, also, generally 
came attended by their spouses. But give me the Marquis of Sligo; 
he brought nothing with him but an old hat. 

Kditor. An old hat! 

O’ Rourke. Yes, ter a fundamental purpose. He’s a good listener, 
at least in Parliame nt, for he never speaks ; and, knowing that the de- 
bate would be a protracted one, he wisely brought something to 
save the seat from his ponderous pressure. W hen he doffed his 
good beaver, clapped on the elastic old one, and bundled into the 
house, [ laughed heartily. Hla, ha! ha! 

Rock. Had you been inside, you might have found food to increase 
your merriment. On me, however, it had a very different effect: 1 
beheld with regret—I felt mortified, that those reputed the wisest of 
the land were, “almost to a man, ignorant of those first and funda- 
mental principles which should guide the discussions of men solemnly 
called upon to pronounce on the merits of a great question. It was 
argued, pro and con, upon prece dents; no mighty truths were ell- 

cited: and those who detended, and those who opposed the measure, 
resigned, by tacit consent, the results of their own understanding to 
the opinions of those who went before them. They forgot that truth 
is eternal and immutable: and, consequently, that principle s and not 
precedents should be the rule of re It was paintul to hear 
members calling out for securities, whe, if called upon, could uot 
possibly name securities, or specity their a lity : above all, it grieved 
me to hear so muc , ume aning talk. 

Murphy. Then, Captain, you did not like the speeches. 

Rock. 1 can admire the agility of a harlequin, while I pity the un- 
derstanding of those who would. prefer the twirling of bis head to the 
acting of Macready.  f find fault, not with the principal orators, but 
with those who devoured their discourses. 

O’ Rourke. Plunkett was forcible. . | 

Rock. Plunkett is a masculine orator—the Demosthenes of the 
House of Commons. There is, however, a want of grandeur about 
him; he is too logical for popular assemblies; he reasons closely, 
speaks deliberately, and, like the painter who hides with ornament 
his want of art, he seatters the flowers of literature over the unin- 
a path otf business. He digresses but seldom; and never but to 
facilitate his object. U naffected in his manner, close and cogent | 
his arguments, and with a delivery dignified and easy, the then 
always listens to him with that unsolicited attention which great 
talents are sure to command. In his reply to Copley, he clectrified 
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the House. In his remarks on the Cavan conversions he covered 
Lord Farnham with eternal ridicule. 

O’ Rourke. Good. And Brougham, Captain,—wha, do you con- 
sider him? 

Rock. A man more showy than solid. He has sat at a feast of 
reason, and brought away with him a taste for every thing; chy- 
mistry, geometry, and algebra are the amusements of his few leisure 
hours, while he is equally ready, in the moments of business, to make 
a speech on any question in St. Stephen’s, defend a case in a court 
of law, or throw off a literary essay in his closet. About all these, 
however, there is an evidence of haste, a want of maturity, a defici- 
ency in execution; still, the mighty intellect is visible in every thing 
that he does, and I have often suspected that his vehemence in the 
House of Commons arises from his consciousness of the obtuseness 
of those heads to which he addresses himself. 

O'Sullivan. His manner is particularly deliberate, and the twitch- 
ing of the nerves of the countenance conveys an idea that every sen- 
tence is painfully elaborated. 

Rock. The reverse is the case. No man is more ready at a reply; 
and in this species of debate his habitual cogitation gives him a pow- 
erful advantage over those who are less accustomed to busy abstrac- 
tion. He is always in possession of his faculties; his mind, ever 
elastic, is ready to rush into discussion on all questions; and it must 
be admitted that he is more frequently correct on all political subjects 
than any other member in Parliament. 

Editor. Even more so than Canning? 

Rock. By far Canning’s superior in general knowledge, but by no 
means so agreeable a speaker; neither is his figure, face, or manner 
so graceful as those of the secretary for foreign affairs, Canning’s 
periods are rounded, his sentences full, and his diction pompous : 
wit and irony are irresistible in his hands, and perhaps, upon the 
whole, he is the most finished orator in the empire. This seems to 
be the opinion in Parliament; for, when he rises, all is hushed into 
silent curiosity that anticipates pleasure; the members for once evince 
good breeding; all is repose, save the voice of one who pours out 
image on image, quotation on quotation, and sentence after sentence, 
until he fills the souls of his auditors with magnificent ideas of his 
eloquence and genius. 

Murphy. On the Catholic debate, Captain, you had all the elo- 
quence nearly on one side. 

Rock. With little exception: Peel was studiously logical, as 
usual, and not deficient in force, but [I lament that he committed 
his character for honesty and fair dealing. In imputing idolatry 
to the Catholics, he quitted the path which had conducted him to 
a high place in public estimation; and sunk into the unenvi- 
able rank of bigoted calumniators. Perhaps, however, he was de- 
ceived by some artful parson. I am, atleast, inclined to think that 
he was imposed upon; for, had he read the subsequent pages in the 
Irish catechism, he never would have compromised his character by 
so silly, stale, and easily-refuted a charge. 

O’ Rourke. We shall wait to see .whether he retracts. Eneas 
M‘Donnell read him a lecture at the Catholic meeting the other day, 
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which may prove of service to him. Were you at the meeting, 
Captain? 

Rock. 1 regret that I was not: illness detained me at home. De- 
nis O’Kavanagh, however, told me that my fat, squat, roundabout 
little friend, Murphy, was there, with his wand of authority, as busy 
and as useful as ever. 

O’ Sullivan. Yes; himself and Cash, the bookseller, were chal- 
lenged to fight a duel by a gentleman with a singular obliquity of 
vision. 

O’ Rourke. lremember the occurrence ; it was highly humorous. B 
the by, that was an excellent speech of yours, Murphy, at the close of 
the meeting, in defence of French. The duke listened to you with 
great attention, although so long after dinner-hour. 

Murphy. Compassion tor his grace prevented me from giving the 
meeting another anecdote about the fellow wid the long shanks and 
the stalks of potatoes. 

Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Editor. ‘The meeting was particularly respectable. French, upon 
my word, is avery elegant speaker, and may be useful, unless he 
permits Andrews to make a tool of him. 

Murphy. \s that the man who shilted his trumpet there opposite 
the duke? 

O’ Rourke. The same; he is endeavouring to throw the apple of 
discord amongst the English Catholics; but I shail give him a lec- 
ture in a few days. 

Murphy. Sir John Copley— ) 

Rock. Was not worth a good fit of indignation; his speech in the 
House of Commons ought not to procure him any angry honours. It 
was an empty piece of declamation. Were he not so close to the 
woolsack, he would be considered a man of straw. 

Editor. True, Captain; but in stormy times a straw will serve to 
show what way the wind blows. The Catholics may collect trom 
the speech of the Master of the Rolls, that they have a sturdy oppo- 
sition to encounter. 

O'Rourke. It must give way sooner than may be expected. The 
Irish people, with O’Connell at their head, are not to be treated much 
longer with contempt. Gentlemen, Dan’s health (they drink). 1 
would never be tired doing him honour, were it only to torture his ca- 
lumniators. (Sings). 


THE DANISH CONQUEST. 


Old Erin once bowed to the yoke of the Dane, 
And was cruelly smitten on mountain and plain ; 
But, at length rousing up, gave her breeches a pluck, 
And bid the black foe * Go to hell and bad luck !'— 
So, without more delay, 
He scampered away, 
And showed not his nose here from that very day ; 
But popp’d through the seas like a dolphin or herring, 
With the tail of his coat (if he had one) to Erin. 


But the last of the crew, as he stood on the shore, 
Was a prophet, it seems, for he boastingly swore 
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That the day would come back, when the conquering Dane 
Would again plant his banner on mountain and plain, 
To stand there unfurl'd, 
Till doomsday had hurl'd, 
And made stirabout of this beautiful world! 
All this did he say ; and what prophet e’er lies ? 
Though, like Cobbett, he’s never believed till he dies. 


I'm inclined, then, to think, that this seer was no ass, 
For all that he swore is just coming to pass, 
Though with, I confess, a slight quibble or twist, 
Caused in England by fog, and in Scotland by mist. 
Thus they foreted/ a riot, 
And, when all is quiet, 
They have worded it so, that you cannot deny it. 
But I think, by next stanza, ‘twill be rather plainish 
That this is the day for the victory Danish. 


For you've nothing to do, but to shut both your eyes, 
That you need not be stunned by the tumult and cries, 
And then look around you, and, sure as a gun, 
You'll observe, that a mighty great battle’s just won ; 

| And who is the man 

That struts in the van? 

Och! hurra! fougha bolgha! ‘tis conquering Dan ; 
And therefore, I think, that ‘tis now rather plaijnish, 
That this is the prophesied victory Danish. 


Editor. How unjust, how unmeaning, the abuse showered on the 
Catholic leaders in Parliament, and how feeble the defence of their 
friends! Now, I’m seriously of opinion, that nothing but the Catho- 
lic Association would maintain, at the present moment, tranquillity in 
Ireland. It is an authority to which the people look for advice, and, 
while emancipation is refused, that advice will be cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in. It is some consolation to them to find the leaders ex- 
press their own sentiments so feelingly and so eloquently ; and those 
who think the great body of the people are indifferent to their proceed- 
ings, or to their own degradation, are sadly mistaken: I have more 
than a chestful,of communications on Irish subjects, the insertion of 
any one of which would Icad to incarceration, written by very differ- 
ent hands. Here is one, which [ select, less for the nature of its sen- 
timents, than for its poetry; but it shows that government has incau- 
tiously given birth to a spirit which, if allowed to mature, may not be 


easily subdued. ( Reads.) 


ON HEARING THAT SIR FRANCIS BURDETT’S BILL WAS REJECTED BY THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Weare slaves !---we are slaves!---aye, for ever are slaves, 
And the seal of our bondage is flung to the gale; 
Shades of our fathers! rise up from your graves, 
And array us in corselets, and bind us in mail! 


The last deepest warning of freedom is past, 

And the vote of the nation has chartered our chains; 
The mantle of night o’er our visions they cast, 

And the giant of terror is abroad on our plains. 
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It is o’er!---the last struggle of justice is o'er! 

We had fought till we bled--- and our portion is woe:--- 
We had bled, ’till our couch was an ocean of gore, 

And our tyrants have dealt us a death-dealing blow! 


Wake the cry !---Let the pzan of triumph arouse !--- 
Let the idol of party be throned in the air !--- 

Let the dark ORANGE faction unbosom its vows, 
For the lofty and brave are the sons of despair ! 


The genius of ruin may stalk through our land, 
And Havock grow drunk in its revel of blood: 

And accursed be the soul, and accursed be the hand, ' 
That will ° ¢ * * . 


Our temples are prostrate and struck to the earth ; 
The shrines of our Gop are unhallowed---unbless’d! 
And the weeping of hearts is the desolate mirth, 
That lives in the halls where our young heroes rest. 


Let their legions of bloodhounds in splendour go forth, 
Let them marshal the ranks of their gloomy array ; } 
For D n and B——ey , the chiefs of the north, | 
Are assembled to lead in the desperate play. 


Let G——n and A o a polish the steel,--- 
Let Lk n rejoice in the conquest of might,--- 
Let the shouts of applause be the greeting of P I, 

For his tongue hath forbid us the heirship of right! 























And, oh! may the serpents of conscience entwine 
A wreath of endurance for those we cetest ; 

May the radiance of hope, in its glorious shine, 
Never beam on the foes of a people oppressed ! 








. * — 4 2 
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Oh! my country !---my country! how long must you be, ; 


The lowest, though fairest, that earth ever saw ? 
While you swim in the glories of earth, sky, and sea, 
Must you wither and pine ‘neath the bond of the Law > 


The brand of eternity, surely, is stamped 
_ On the cankering fetters that cling to your soil; 
Or the poison of death has relentlessly damped 
The ever-green bloom that was gemmed in your smile! 
March 8th, 1827. D. S. L. 





O’ Rourke. Very good; but, by the by, haven’t our Irish friends 
talked about, prohibiting the importation of every thing English? 
They are burning every thing that crosses the channel, but coal. Our 
Mag. is in danger. 

Editor. Not in the least—it is peculiarly Irish; published in Dub- 
lin and printed in Ireland Y ard. 

Rock. “Tis all nonsense! The Catholics miscalculate much if they 
suppose that the people of England are opposed to them. ‘There are 
plenty of bigots here—abundance of anti-eatholics, but very few who 
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do not reprobate the oppression of their Irish fellow-subjects. I 
never yet heard an Englishman attempt to defend the lrish parsons 
or Irish Orangemen—on the contrary, I have heard them uniformly 
reprobate both. You are not to take the opinion of this or that 
writer, or this or that speaker, for the opinion of John Bull; but, if 
vou wish to form an idea of the state of the popular mind, you must 
mix with the humbler classes; and in pursuit of information I have 
done so. Experience, therefore, enables me to say, that the vast ma- 


jority of the people are decidedly favourable to emancipation, Go 


into a debating society, where the Catholic claims are frequently the 
subject of discussion, and you will be sure to come to this conclusion. 

Murphy. By the way, Mr. Editor, that Fegan 1s a very impu- 
dent fellow, to laud Cobbett at the expense of O'Connell. 

Editor. 1 disagree with Frank, but still I like free discussion. 

Rock. Though no prophet, I claim the gift of prescience—so far as 
to foretell events that depend upon the operation of natural causes. As 
early as October the 29th, 1825, I darted my eye into futurity, and saw 
that Cobbett would one day betray the cause he was so be-praised 
for advocating. ‘‘ Next week,” said I, “I shall prove—mind, I 
say prove—that Cobbett is not a man to be trusted, and that he is 
likely in the end to prove more injurious to the cause of Ireland than 
the writings of the greatest bigots who ever calumniated that un- 
happy country.” 

O'Sullivan. I recollect the passage, Captain; you were always a 
profound thinker ! 

0’ Rourke. And more profound actor. 

Rock. You may smile, gentlemen ; but the wisdom which foresees, 
and therefore directs with certainty, is not to be despised. 

O’ Rourke. Then of course, Captain, you foresee the alarming times 
we are entering upon. My old friend, the Rev. George Croly, M. A. 
and the lord knows how many other initials, has published a flaming 
octavo, to prove from the Apocalypse, that the GREAT WAR, in 
which the Papists and Popery are to be utterly destroyed, and Pro- 
testantism established throughout the world— 

Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Rock. A second Daniel! 


Murphy. No; asecond edition of living, the ecclesiastical moun- 
tebank. 

Editor, There are more madmen in the world than have got 
straight-waistcoats on: L wonder the Literary Gazette noticed such 
Insane stuff. 

O'Rourke. I mean to consult the reverend expounder relative to 
the future greatness of the O’Rourkes. Perhaps he may find some- 
thing respecting us under the head of ** Trumpets,” for we were al- 
ways famous,—if not, it will be very odd indeed if he does not men- 


tion us when he comes to the vials-—for we were ever attached to the 
hottle 


Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 


O'Rourke. Seriously, however, a. dumb woman seid, that the 
O’Rourkes would be kings of Ireland. 


Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 





TERENCE O'TOOLE enters. 
O Toole. Ah! always full of spirits. 
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i O’ Rourke. Terence, my worthy, how are you? 
a O'Toole. Devilish well, Rory, though London agrees badly with 
Wy me after the delightful air of Paris. I've been the last nine months 
H. there. 
He Editor. Yes; and never sent me a single article all the time. 
1 i | O’ Toole. Too much immersed in the pleasures of the beau monde ; 
i. but I’ll make amends, by and by, and become one of your most in- 
Hite dustrious contributors. Ha! Murphy, how goes on the world in 
4 H that fag end of the earth—Cork ? 
be Murphy. Flourishingly. 
ie : 
te! O’ Toole. And my friend, Ronayne. 
a Murphy. Still mourning, like the genius of Erin, over the miseries 
i i of the land. 
oH O’ Rourke. T regret his sorrows are not groundless. 
¥ Murphy. Cobbett, however, is his only consolation; and, con- 
| found it! here I differ with him, for he has originality and mind enough 
ie} to think for himself. 
ae O’ Toole. A worthy fellow! During my last stay in Cork, about 
Bi ay two years ago, 1 experienced much of his friendship. But what 


brought you to London? To get a wife, I suppose. Fortune out of 
the question—the English ladies are much the handsomer. The 
| round Saxon face, beaming with intelligence, and ripe with gentle 
| health, gives the ladies of this country a superiority in the eye of the 
) admirer of female loveliness, over that of the neighbouring nation. 
| And then their eyes, their forms, and— 

4 Murphy. Oh! confound your taste. [ve becn now three weeks in 
) London, and have seen only three pretty women, and they were Irish. 
Why, man, in walking through Cork, every window shoots out a per- 
fect houri at you. [I’ve often thought myself in Mahomet’s paradise ; 
and why not? There’s Miss Mayne! Whatacharming little thing 
—so peri-like, so petite ; she is an absolute pocket-volume of beauty ! 
What an eye! rich, full, and voluptuous — 
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“ *Tis jet, jet black, 
And 'tis like the hawk, 
An’ it winna’ let a body be.” 





mit i Oh! her eye! Sometimes swimming in chastened langour; then 
| Hashing, sparkling with bright intelligence, and looking whim and wit, 

Hl and wicked archness, while it peeps through the embowering umbrage 

au of her beautiful hair. Her lip! oh, how like some rich fruit it— 

ae O’ Rourke. Cries, come kiss me. 

| Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Murphy. Miss S———~ of the Glanmire Road is a winning graceful 
girl; but I protest, as Paul Pry says,—that little Stanfield—you know 
her, O’Toole—he is a pretty creature—a pure abstract of my notion 
of a lovely girl—one 
q “‘ That's prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon.” 





i O'Sullivan. Let us hear your description of her. 
: Murphy. To begin with her eye !—Cold as maiden charity; het 
look—sir, I can’t describe it, Lam in love with her ; what shall 1 do? 
O' Rourke. Stop another week in London, and forget her. 
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Rook. Good counsel. But how goes on the Cork Quarterly, 
Murphy ? 

t. Murphy. Excellently well; but Bolster has not yet thought of 
remunerating his contributors. ; 

Rock. 1 should think so, from the nature of the articles. ‘That on 
“« Irish county histories” is a fine specimen of reviewing: the writer 
shows a very edifying lack of knowledge on the subject. _ 

Murphy. Do you tell me so, Captain. I shall write to him—he’s a 
friend of mine. 

Roek. What's his name ? 

Murphy. Excuse me, Captain. 

0’ Sullivan. Does your friend write much? 

Murphy. 1s it Windle you mean ? 

Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Murphy. Confound my stupid head. No matter. But what is the 
matter with the article, Captain? 

Rock. Not much; only a few score blunders. At page 304, he 
says, ‘* Of these (county) surveys, Sampson’s Londonderry, Tighe’s 
KILKENNY, and Dubourdieu’s, were the best.” Yet, in the very same 
page, he tells us, ‘* Out of thirty-two counties, seven only have been 
described. Of these, Munster claims six, and Ulster one; whilst 
Leinster and Connaught have not a solitary history,” &c. According 
to this account, nothing remains to be done for Munster, in which 
province 1 suppose your friend has included Kilkenny. When you 
write to him, however, give him my compliments, and tell him that 
out of the thirty-two counties, twenty-three have been described, if 


surveys may be called descriptions. Of these three belong to Con- 
naught, and no less than ten to Leinster ! 

Murphy. Oh! that was a mere oversight. 

O’ Rourke. Nothing more. I like Bolster’s Quarterly very well, 
myself,and would consider Ireland disgraced if it were not supported. 
I shall send an article to the editor. Who is he? 

Murphy. That’s a secret—he is a great unknown. 

O’ Tovle. Nonsense! he is my old friend, Father O’Shea. By 
the by, how is Shea? 


Murphy. Still in love with the muses, in spite of the exhalations of 
a brewhouse. 


Rock. How comes it, Mr. Editor, that you have not noticed his 
Rudekhi? 

Editor. Haven’t received my “ presentation’ copy yet, Captain. 
[have seen enough of it, however, to pronounce it a poem of high 
imaginative powers. I must do justice to it by and by. 

O’ Rourke. Who is for the Lyceum? Mathews will be «* At Home,” 


“ea evening. Here is a carte blanche ; shall 1 insert ‘‘ Admit six to 
oxes,” 


Rock. Lent, Mr. O’ Rourke. 

O'Sullivan. 1'd rather stick to the punch. 

O'Rourke. Nonsense! You don’t know the treat that awaits you. 
“ The Home Circuit” is one of the most laughable entertainments I 
ever witnessed. The Scotch lecturer is a finished portrait; the Ep- 
ping Hunt is a laughable satire on Cockney equestrians; and the 
‘‘ Dream” presents you Kemble, and Cooke, and Suett, and King, 
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and Incledon, again, all alive, as when they strutted their little hour 
upon the stage. 

Murphy. Oh! by the powers, I'll go. 

O° Toole. So will I. 

Rock. And I. 

Editor. We'll all go. [ Exeunt Omnes. 





JOURNEY TO, AND OBSERVATIONS ON, LONDON, IN A LETTER 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR, 
BY DENIS MURPHY, ESQ. 


‘“« I'm serious—so are all men, upon paper ; 
And why should I not form my speculation, 
And hold up to the sun my little taper.” 


Lorp Byron. 


ee 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 


As you will insist that my journey to London, and observations by 
the way, would fill a page of your magazine, and as I see no reason 
why I should not ‘ hold up to the sun my little taper,” here goes to 
furnish you. 

My departure from was marked with a peculiar incident, 
which, for the instruction of young fellows who set up for literary 
taste, | will here narrate. Some sixteen months ago, being on a visit 
at a fashionable watering-place in the south of Ireland, my host, 
knowing me to be fond of dramatic entertainment, informed me that a 
strolling company had just arrived, and advertised a performance for 
the following Monday. I discovered, in the manager, an old school- 
fellow, who had married a very beautiful actress, and, of course, felt 
it my duty (especially as they were much distressed, having left the 
last town in debt), todo my utmost in forwarding their interest. This 
led to an intercourse with the whole corps dramatique, amongst 
whom were a new-married couple, Mr. and Mrs. C , who pecu- 
liarly attracted my attention. Their manners, particularly those of the 
husband, were very engaging. He was a man of. some little educa- 
tion; had, or affected to have, very liberal principles; had been a 
midshipman for some time, and, by uniting the frankness of the sailor 
with the polish of more civilized life, contrived to make himself 
highly agreeable. But neither he nor his wife were likely to render 
themselves respectable in the profession they had chosen. I per- 
ceived it in their first appearance, and frankly avowed my opinion.— 
Besides, as some acquaintance with theatrical men, and a good deal 
of green-room intercourse, rendered me somewhat competent to ad- 
vise them, I pictured, in the strongest terms I could, the wants, mi- 
series, and degradation, to which the less-favoured followers of 
Thespis were subjected ; related various anecdotes, showing the pri 
vations to which they must submit before they could arrive at respec- 
tability, even with talents far superior to those which they possessed ; 
and, finally, urged them to quit the pursuit of histrionic fame as soon 
as possible. They seemed to receive the advice inthe spirit in which 
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it was offered. I shortly after returned home, and soon lost all me- 
morvy of the circumstance. 

Inthe course of about six months, I met my watering-place acquain- 
tance C , with a friend of mine, to whom he had become known, 
and was introduced. I thought I had seen the face before; but, as 
he showed no symptoms of recognition, | concluded I was mistaken. 
About the same period, I was saluted once or twice in the streets by 
a lady, and though I knew her features distinctly, | could not for my 
soul remember where I had met her. I could only say, as Bobby 
Burns said to Fun— 





‘«‘ ] think I’ve seen your bonny face, 
But yet I canna’ name ye.” 





At last, pleasuring one day on board the steam-boat down to ae | 
beheld this same lady in the cabin, and immediately remembere:! she 
was the very person about whom I felt so interested at the watering- 
place. I addressed her—apologized for my want of memory, and 
inquired for her husband. He was on deck, she said. We sallied 
up to find him, and I beheld the same C to whom I was intro- 
duced but two days before. He made an excuse for not then recog- 
nising me, saying he was afraid it might lead to the mention of his 
theatrical folly, of which he requested I should not speak to any of 
| his acquaintance, as he felt heartily ashamed of so silly an adventure. 
: I promised, and kept my word. We met frequently at the house of 
a friend of mine, to whom he was by some accident introduced. He 
mentioned once or twice a manuscript play, written by a very young 
lady of his acquaintance, which he said he had in his possession, and 
expressed a desire to have my opinion, which I undertook to give.— 
In some short time after, I received the manuscript. It was a very 
bad attempt at dramatising that very dramatic poem of Moore’s— 
‘The Fire-worshippers.” ”I'was a most stupid production, and not 
even ludicrously so. Imagine the language of some mawkish senti- 
mental novel with such a name as ‘* Delicate Distress,” or some such 
nonsense, wrought out into blank verse, feebly imitative of Young’s 
bombast, without the slightest scintillation of his genius; but no— 
even that would give you no notion of its tiresomeness. 
I could not, by any possibility, get beyond the first three or four 
pages; and I often cursed myself for undertaking the job, as, when- 
. ever I met C , he bored me for my opinion. Every day I was 
compelled to feign some excuse, of business, want of time, &c. &c.; 
until, at last, he grew weary of annoying me, and desired I should 
leave the manuscript with the young lady, at whose father’s house we 
sometimes met, until I’d have more leisure to look over it. I gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity to get rid of sucha pest, and handed 
it over to the lady. It seems he made her a present of it: but some 
circumstances which she afterwards heard, relative to his character, 
and of which I was also aware, though I did not like the invidious 
task of mentioning them, rendered her family desirous of discontinuing 
any further acquaintance with the gentleman; and the cursed manu- 
script was again committed to me, for the purpose of being transferred 
to its owner. 
Whether I undertook the charge, or whether, having undertaken it, 


I mislaid the infernal thing, I cannot now recollect: but in some time. 
VOL. 1. 3K 
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after, my ci-devant actor (who, by the by, went to London as 

as a poet’s pocket, and returned again fashionably dressed, and, as } 
could learn, with lots of money, heaven knows how acquired) began 
tormenting me again, not for my opinion of the play, but for the play 
itself. I knew nothing of tt. He ‘vent.to the lady; from the lady to 
me; and so on, until [ almost wished every drama in the language, 
not even excepting Shakspeare’s, (God forgive me) at the devil. One, 
and not the slightest, of my inducements for leaving , for Lon- 
don, was the prospect of getting rid of his most annoying importunities; 
and I was hugging myself in the pleasing assurance, when, horribile 
dictu, “that damn’d Monsieur Tonson again.” On the very day of 
my departure, whilst dining with an acquaintance who lived near the 
vessel, a person called with a letter, as he said, from a particular friend 
of mine. 1 was called out, and received, not the letter L expected, 
but some paper beginning with a WHEREAS. As I knew my triend 
was not in the habit of commencing his notes thus, without readin 

any further, [ looked at the bearer for an explanation. He seemed as 
quick as Sterne himself in physiognomical translations; and, waiting 
for no further query, said it was not from Mr. , but from Mr. 
C ; and at the same time showed me a printed paper, which, not- 
withstanding my ignorance of these matters, bore prima-facie evidence 
of being a law document. Much perplexed at the circumstance, I 
read over the paper which | received, and found it a direction from 
the chief magistrate, to the sheriffs, constables, and sheriffs’ officers, 
to seize upon my person, in answer to a trespass, at the suit of my 
friend C . ‘The man who bore it, made no attempt to arrest me: 
and, as I had my trunks aboard to depart for Bristol, that evening, 
instead of offering to go with him, I retired to finish my dinner, 
Fearing | might be stopped in my way on board, some of my friends 
accompanied me to the vessel. Many of my acquaintance were there, 
who loaded me with adieus, letters, and commissions. The signal 
was given for starting, and, though somewhat mercurial and sanguine, 
I felt very much depressed at parting from all 1 knew or loved. It 
was the Ist of March: the morning was chilly and uninviting; yet, as 
1 gazed on the charming scenery that adorns ‘‘ my own beloved 
river,” 1 thought it never appeared so beautiful; memory clothed it 














-in sunshine; every aspect of delight it ever aroused came crowding 


on my imagination. The times— 


“ When the high blood ran frolic through my veins, 
And boyhood made me sanguine*— 


returned again in vivid freshness. The playmates of my childhood 
were there, smiling out with their young faces upon me; and wild and 
joyous echoes of infant glee seemed ringing around me :— But still, the 
smiles had shadows upon them, and there was a sort of plaint in the 
very joy of the tones ** that struggled through and softened down the 
whole.” L never felt such strange and mingled sensations: a whole 
life was crowded into these few minutes; and, though it seemed a life 
of gladsomeness and mirth—though pleasure was loudest, melancholy 
was most predominant. 1 remained for some time lost in this reverie 
of things that were, until the last glimpse of my native isle, melting 
from my view, startled me like a spirit. I could no longer endure my 
own feelings, and retired to enjoy the society below. 
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The fear of excisemen and inspectors prevented my laying ina 
stock of the native. I had only three bottles; but they were prime: 
so, thinking it better to enjoy myself with any good fellow who was 
so inclined, than have it come within the gripe of these prying gentry, 
for, as Shylock says, ‘‘ there be land rats and water rats, land thieves 
and water thieves, besides the perils of tempests,” &c., I uncorked 
one of my black-jokes, but found it more diflicult to muster boon com- 
panions, than | expected. Instead of sitting down to make merry 
with a song and a toast, most of the passengers got into their births; 
two sat to that most anti-social game, chess; whilst others amused 
themselves with a book or a newspaper. 

Mem.—When again travelling by steam, to ascertain that there be 
neither books nor chessboards in the cabin. It is very unbecoming 
in captains to furnish passengers with the means of such selfish and 
unsocial enjoyment, 

I cannot express the indignation I felt, at finding the offer of my 
four-year-old received so coolly, that I could only prevail upon two 


(the honestest-looking fellows aboard) to taste it with me; and no 


entreaties could induce them to go beyond the second tumbler, Oh, 
had | known its value in this land of ‘‘ Hidears,” and could I antici- 
pate the ease with which I passed the searchers, I should possess a 
more ample store, and be less profuse of it. After my third tumbler, 
I resolved to get into bed, and read a bit; but, on rising for the pur- 
pose, I darted like an arrow (1 don’t know by what impulse) right on the 
chess-players. Down went the board, the men, the players, and, alas! 
my three tumblers of punch, together with the cod’s head and oyster 
sauce on which I had dined afew hours before. There was the devil 
to pay; clothes spoiled (not mine, for I mounted my worst, the mo- 
ment I got aboard); the game, on which there was a considerable 
wager, knocked up; the men and board filthied ; broken heads, sore 
shins, &c. &c.—But for the loss of my punch—lI did not value the 
dinner—I could have enjoyed the scene highly. lt was most amu- 
sing te hear the fellows, after they had got cleaned, disputing on the 
state of the game at the time of my involuntary intrusion, Kings, 
queens, pawns, and castles, knights, and bishops, filled up the rest of 
the evening’s conversations. But what most tickled me, was, their 
forced acknowledgment of my not being in the least to blame; whilst 
they looked as if they could have bastinadoed me. A sort of quea- 
siness of the stomach, together with a desire of seeing the sun rise 
from the ocean, kept me watchful; and I was on deck betimes in the 
morning: but all to no purpose. ‘That blackguard, Apollo, stole up 
behind a thin vapour that hung its infernal curtain in the east; though 
all the sky beside was clear and beautiful as Emily’s azure optic: 
and, whilst | was gazing with almost Persian idolatry on the far 
brink of ocean, out he pops his carroty locks (golden I think the 
poets call them) at least two miles higher up, and laughs in my face 
at his hide-and-seek trick. But he bit nobody so much as himself; 
lor | had determined to give him six pages of my diary, with, perhaps, 
two or three hundred lines of verse; for which purpose I had fortified 
myself with a glass of the steward’s brandy (no bad Hippocrene), 
but, disgusted with his ungentlemanly conduct, I pitched him to the 
devil, and went down to breakfast. 

Whilst on deck, I had taken a couple of glasses of warm water, to 
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induce scea-sickness, which my physician informed me would be good 
for a bilious affection of the eyes; but my efforts were unavailing. It 
came, though, when I did not want it. After laying in an excellent 
breakfast, consisting of a brace of eggs, three cups of tea, one of 
coffee, two murphys, and some buttered toast, a neighbour of mine 
(after two or three wry faces) discharged the contents of his stomach 
in a basin which lay beside him. My breakfast, perhaps through sym- 
pathy (the devil take such sympathy, say 1), being part and parcel of 
that which he had partaken, without any previous intimation—-no, not 
sv much as saying by your leave—bounces out on the floor, and, in a 
moment, my half-crown’s worth—eggs, murphiys, tea, toast, and cof- 
fee, to say nothing of the brandy—totally sinking the trouble of 
mastication, lay on the floor, rudis indigestague moles, an unfinished 
mass of undigested provender ! 

‘« There’s no help for spilled milk ;*? and, though somewhat in- 
clined for a second breakfast, as I had other use for half-crowns than 
iransmuting them into hog-wash, I slipped on deck to avoid the smell 
that was becoming rather offensive below. They should procure more 
ventilation in the cabins of steam-boats * * * * * #* # @ & 

I don’t wonder at Byron’s enthusiastic love of the sea :— 


8 


‘« There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore ; 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar !"" 


But, to be on it,—to have but one slight plank between you and all 
the secrets which, from Aristotle to Locke, have agitated and con- 
founded the mind of man,—to be at the mercy of a wayward power, 
whose frown could, in one moment, decide the long-contested ques- 
tions of predestination and tree will—could tell you of 


‘“ More things "twixt heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dream’d of in your philosophy !” 


I have italicised philosophy here, for the purpose of setting Mr. 
Kean (one of Shakspeare’s best readers) right, as to the emphasis. 
Shakspeare, with all due deference to Mr. K., never meant that 


‘there were more things in the universe than Horatio could compre- 


hend. The truth is, our ‘ immortal bard,” though, perhaps, possess- 
ing the brightest mind that ever inhabited a “ fleshy tabernacle,” 
and looking upon life less as an actor in, than an observer of, and 
commentator upon, the scenes around him, was not wholly freed 
from the superstitions of the times in which he lived, and intended 
a cut at the practical philosophy which, in consequence of the chy- 
mical discoveries that arose out of the search after the elixir vite and 
the philosopher’s stone, then began to be in vogue. That Shakspeare 
had a great leaning to the marvellous and supernatural, cannot be 
doubted, when we see with what ardour he turns to the subject. 
There never was a ghost, before or since his time, so spirit-like as 
thatin Hamlet. That it once was mortal, is evident, from its year- 
ning after the things of earth; and yet, though we understand all it 
says, there seems to be something it would say—something vague, In- 
indefinite, and shadowy behind, that we cannot reach with all our 
striving ;—things unintelligible ‘* to ears of flesh and blood.” You 
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have the liveliest notion of these things when first you read the drama ; 
and you return to it again, thinking that repetition will render them 
clearer; but, like the fading echo of music, they have become less 
and less distinct the longer you endeavour to catch them. Then, look 
at his ‘“‘ Tempest:”—not even Hibbert (I think that’s the name), 
the writer of a very clever treatise on apparitions, could deny the reality 
of spiritual essences, whilst charmed by the wand of Prospero, or 
soothed by the song of Ariel. Then, there are the three Witches of 
Macbeth—(I was near writing it after my own country fashion of 
M‘Carthy, M‘ Dermott, &c.—M‘ Beth) ,— 


«¢ So withered—and so wild in their attire—* 
That look not like th’ inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on it.” 


Nothing can equal the stroke in the last line and a half, except the 
succeeding, ‘‘ 7f you can.” 


“ Speak, if you can,—what are you ?”’ 


In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, he revels in the luxury of fairy 
superstition. Titania and Oberon are the essences of fairy-land. They 
are— 
‘¢ Dreams that, in reality, have life, 
And tears, and torture, and the touch of joy.” 


Brutus’s evil genius, in Julius Cesar, though but a sketch, is most 
masterly: perhaps, tor what is of it, the best of HIs spiritual creations. 
Brutus’s observations upon, and address to it, say more than pages 
of description could :— 


‘¢ Methinks it is the weakness of my eyes 
That forms this monstrous apparition !— 
It comes upon me!— Art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god—some angel—or some devil, 
That makest my blood cold, and my hair to stand? 
Speak to me!— What art thou ?” 


This address is beyond all praise. It blends the terror and surprise 
of the beholder so intimately with the indistinct, undefined, yet as- 
sured, presence of the thing beheld, that reason and imagination act 
upon each other, till ‘‘ each seems either.” The real and the fan- 
cied flit before you, the spirit and the substance, the world of things 
and the world of thoughts, until the mind is confounded in the laby- 
rinth of its imaginings, ‘‘ and nothing is but what is not.” 

‘Twas the very consciousness of his own indulgence in this species 
of contemplation, that urged Shakspeare to the expression, when he 
says— 

‘There are more things *twixt Heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dream’d of in your philosophy ;” 


‘tis intended as much to justify his introduction of a spirit into a his- 
tory of life (which the drama assumes to be), as to account for Ham- 








* For the instruction of Mr. Warde (the only Macbeth I have seen) I putin the 
breaks here. Idon’tthink they are marked in the prompt-book edition, but a lit- 
tle reflection will show the reader, that Shakspeare did not mean the word “ wi- 
thered” to apply to the attire—verbwm sap. 
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let’s credulity, or check the curiosity of the “‘ Watch.” Our great bard, 
acting upon Horace’s rule (whether intuitively, or from a knowledge 
of that critic’s law, | won’t pretend to say), seemed to think— 


‘«« Nec deus intuerit, nis) dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 
Nor let a god in person stand display'd, 
Unless the labouring plot deserve his aid" — 


and would obviate any objection to his introduction of the marvellous, 
by forestalling the carpings of criticism. But where the deuce am I 
going ?—Six pages, and not yet landed from the steam-packet. | 
am inclined to think, my dear editor, that you and the public 
must bottle up your curiosity until the next number, for my obser- 
vations and adventures on shore. So, pro tempore, farewell, and 
believe me ever your's, Denis Murpuy. 

P.S. [have seen some “ Lions” in London worth describing, if ] 
can only do them justice. 





THE POLITICIAN.—NO IV. 


Was I correct last month in insinuating that we would have wit- 
nessed a political farce before 1 should sit down to my monthly la- 
bour again? Qn the first of the month Mr. Canning brought forward 
his proposed amendment of the Corn Laws, and, after a good speech, 
moved a string of resolutions, which were adopted ; but, as they are 
still to undergo some alterations, 1 shall not insert them until the 
question is finally adjusted. 

On the 5th, Sir Francis Burdett brought forward the Catholic 
Question, and, after a protracted discussion, which continued two 
nights, the resolution, for*going into inquiry, was negatived by a ma- 
jority of four; two hundred and seventy-six having opposed, and 
two hundred and seventy-two having supported, the resolutions. This 
is the largest number of members that ever voted in the House of 
Commons; and, had all the friends of emancipation been at their 
post, the question had been carried. ‘This very unexpected decision 
induced Lord Lansdown to withdraw his notice of a motion in the 
House of Lords; but the question is not to be considered as settled, 
even during the present session, for the Knight of Kerry, and Mr. 
Spring Rice, have given notice of motions which will bring it once 
more before the house, though in an indirect way. 

There can be little doubt that, on this occasion, the liberal members 
of the cabinet were over-reached by their wily colleagues, as every 
engine of power, bigotry, and influence, were put in motion, to deteat 
the hopes of Ireland. A struggle, therefore, for precedence, it 1s 
—— goes on in the cabinet; and every good man in the country 
will pray for the success of liberal principles and George Canning. | 

The news of defeat filled Ireland with disappointment and mortifi- 
cation. A separate meeting of the Catholics was called; and the 
following resolution was passed unanimously : 


“That we recommend to the people of Ireland, peace, perseverance, and 


Christian charity—to place their dependence upon God, and the justice of their 
cause—calmly to look forward to the course of events—to refrain from giving 


— 
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sway to exasperated feelings, still clinging to the hope that the legislature will re- 
view and reconsider the discussion on the late vote, before the Catholics of Ire- 
land are driven to the verge of despair.” 


The British Catholics, too, assembled on the 19th, at the Crown 
and Anchor, and showed by their numbers* and respectability, that 
they felt as men, under the recent insult offered to the common sense 
of Europe. Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, and Mr. French, were impres- 
sively eloquent; and the Duke of Norfolk, who was in the chair, 
addressed the assembly, in a speech remarkable for terse brevity and 
manly independence. ‘The following, among other resolutions, were 
passed :— 


« It was moved by the Hon. Mr. Petre, and seconded by Mr. Rosson-—— 


«¢ That we are in no degree disheartened by our late defeat (if a minority of four, 
in a division of five hundred and forty-eight, can be fairly so denominated); that, 
while we acknowledge, with gratitude, the support which our rightful claims have 
received for many years from the Commons’ House of Parliament, we owe it to 
ourselves, to the memory of our forefathers, to our posterity, and to all who value 
the rights of Englishmen, or who, like ourselves, are subjected by law to penalties 
and privations for religious opinions, never to desist from the prosecution of our 
claims to all the benefits of the constitution, till success shall have crowned our 
efforts. 


*¢ Moved by Mr. Butler, seconded by Mr. Robinson— 


“That we hasten to repeat our most grateful thanks to the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates in Great Britain, for the declaration recently published by them, and circu- 
lated by the Association, and we hereby solemnly renew our adherence to the 
principles therein contained, knowing, as we do, that they are the true principles 
of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 


“ Moved by Mr. Rolph, seconded by Mr. Grady— 


“ That we most solemnly appeal to the justice and intelligence of our fellow- 
countrymen—we call upon them emphatically to proclaim, whether they desire 
to disqualify us, in our civil capacities, for offering up our prayers to God accord- 
ing to the mode of worship transmitted to us from our ancestors; whether, in the 
present unparalleled state of the nation, they still desire that Ireland should be a 
source of weakness instead of strength; whether they are anxious to retain that 
country for ever in a state of discontent and military subjection; and, in fine, 
whether they are resolved, that, among the nations of Europe, England shall 
afford a perpetual example of bigotry, which must be hailed by her enemies as an 
omen of weakness, and regarded by her friends as a blot upon her fame. 


“Moved by Mr. Canning, seconded by Mr. Bodenham. 


“ That we most sincerely and most cordially sympathise with our fellow-suffer- 
ers in Ireland, under this new and grievous affliction ; we consider the religious 
persecution now carrying on in this country, as wholly attributable to the in- 
fluence of a penal code, which makes it the paramount interest of one party to 
maintain an ascendancy over the other; we are firmly persuaded, that if the 
passions were calmed, and the interests of every class were amalgamated by equal 
laws, the present lamentable discord would cease, and persons of every religious 
denomination would be linked together in the bonds of peace and goodwill. Let 
those who doubt this position look for the proof of it to the various states of Eu- 
rope, in which Catholics and Protestants are confounded in a community of in- 
lerests by an equality of rights. 


ee 





* It was the most numerously attended meeting of Catholics ever held in 


England, with the exception of that which took place at the period of the Irish 
deputation, in 1825. 
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“* Moved by Dr. Collins, seconded by the Hon. Mr, Petre— 


‘¢ That the British Catholics have ever been sensible of the honour conferred 
on their cause by the high character and distinguished talents of those who have 
given it their support. It has been repeatedly advocated by the most distin- 
guished personages in the nation: by none more effectively, or in a manner 
more congenial to the feelings of Catholics, than by the Right Reverend the 
Bishop of Norwich. To him, for his repeated exertions in their cause, the thanks 
of the Catholics are eminently due, and are hereby respectfully presented. In the 
memory of the Catholics his services to them will ever live: his name will be men- 
tioned with praise and benediction by them and their posterity. 


*¢ Moved by Mr. T. Murphy, seconded by Mr. Dias Santos— 


‘ That we cannot too forcibly impress on the minds of our Protestant country- 
men, the cruel and humiliating degradations to which we, as professors of the 
Catholic religion, are constantly reduced, under the existing penal laws; re- 
proached with idolatry in our worship, superstition in our tenets, and slavery in 
our principles; our solemn oaths and declarations disregarded ; yet sharing, in 
common with our Protestant countrymen, the burdens of the state, and the dan- 
gers of the field; whilst the avenues to honourable ambition and profit are closed 
against us. 


“Moved by Mr. Grady, seconded by Mr. Blount— 


«“ That this meeting, viewing with regret and indignation the unfair means used 
by several of the clergy of the Established Church to crowd the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament with petitions, calling upon the legislature to continue 
in force those penal statutes which unjustly restrain the unalienable right of 
every man to freedom of conscience, and every British subject to civil liberty, 
and having likewise observed the increased acrimony and intolerance of their 
Opposition in our lately bringing before Parliament the grievances of the Catho- 
lic people of this kingdom, and especially the bitterness and hatred exhibited 
in their own acts and petitions in the same respect, do solemnly protest against 
such conduct, as uncharitable and anti-christain on their part, and as leading 
to a renewal of those fanatical and religious excesses which prevailed in the worst 
periods of England's and Ireland's history—which set all law of God and man at 
defiance, and eventually upturned the foundations of civil and religious society by 
bringing a monarch to the scaffold, abolishing a hierarchy, and annihilating the 
real liberties of the people in giving way to licentiousness.” 

The Lord Chancellor, on a petition from the Catholic Bishop of 
Waterford being presented, took occasion to declare his unceasing 
hostility to the Catholics. Can his lordship live much longer! 

The affairs of Portugal are still in jeopardy. There is a talk of a 
conspiracy in Spain; and it is very probable that the breeze is only 
just springing up, that is to waft us into a general war. Then, and 
not till then, will Ireland be righted. 

Portugal is to supply our troops, &c. with food and forage, but— 
mark the little but—we are to pay for them, and every thing else to 
boot ! 

The fanatics are still raving and ranting in Ireland. Lord Farnham 
has actually made half a dozen proselytes in Cavan ; Murthough 
O’Sullivan, not one at all in Dublin; and The Evening Mail some 
hundreds—on paper. Reverse the picture: how many persons have 
abandoned Protestantism in Ireland? Dr. Doyle says, two hundred 
and forty-eight in his diocese alone, during the last twelve months! ! 
My paper is exhausted. O’SuLLiVAN-BEAR. 
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